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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  History  of  the  First  Regiment,  Alabama  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, Confederate  States  Army,  contained  in  this  volume,  was 
prepared  by  the  author  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  for  a series  of  Narrative 
Histories  or  Historical  Sketches  of  Alabama  Commands  in  the 
War  between  the  States,  1861-1865.  This  series  was  early  pro- 
jected as  one  of  the  activities  of  the  Department,  and  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  secure  the  compilation  of  accurate  and  authen- 
tic historical  sketches  of  the  several  commands — regiments,  bat- 
talions and  batteries — which  are  entitled  to  representation. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  early  completion  of  the  series  and  to 
afford  a suitable  model  for  further  work,  this  sketch  is  issued 
in  the  present  form.  It  presents  in  a clear  and  sympathetic  way 
the  story  of  the  regiment,  its  organization,  sketches  of  its  offi- 
cers, its  engagements,  prison  life,  and  hardships,  with  numerous 
incidents  of  thrilling  interest.  Prof.  E.  Y.  McMorries,  the 
author,  has  performed  a difficult  task  with  delicacy  and  an  earn- 
est desire  for  the  truth.  It  has  been  to  him  a labor  of  love,  the 
entire  work  being  done  without  compensation.  He  has  a reward, 
however,  in  that  he  will  receive  the  grateful  plaudits  of  all  sur- 
vivors of  this  gallant  command,  and  of  the  families  of  those  who 
have  passed  away.  He  has  coupled  his  name  with  the  history  of 
the  regiment  in  an  imperishable  way  as  its  annalist  and  histo- 
rian. 

Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  Director. 

Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Montgomery,  August  2,  1904. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  well  known  that  for  twenty  years  I have  resisted  urgent 
appeals  of  surviving  comrades  to  write  a history  of  the  First 
Alabama  Regiment.  Even  now  I yield  my  consent  to  undertake 
this  sketch  only  after  fully  realizing  that  unless  I write  it,  the 
regiment  will  be  left  without  any  record,  and  that  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  the  regiment  ,to  have  a poorly  written  record  than  none 
whatever.  I am  fully  aware  of  my  incompetence  to  do  the  sub- 
ject justice;  and  the  insistence  of  Col.  I.  G.  W.  Steedman,  the 
distinguished  commander  of  the  regiment  during  the  war,  and 
of  Thomas  M.  Owen,  the  able  and  active  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  are  to  a large  degree  responsible 
for  the  final  appearance  of  the  work. 

The  following  personal  allusions  are  necessary  in  order  to 
gratify  the  natural  desire  of  readers  to  know  the  opportunities 
I have  had  by  experience  and  observation  for  ascertaining  the 
facts  and  incidents  here  recorded.  I was  an  original  member  of 
the  “Perote  Guards,”  organized  at  Perote,  Bullock  (then  Pike) 
county,  in  1859,  and  composed  mostly  of  students  of  the  Perote 
Institute  and  of  young  business  men  of  the  town ; left  Perote 
with  the  company  Feb.  12,  1861,  and  the  next  day  was  mustered 
into  the  service  of  Alabama  at  Girard  by  a Captain  Thom ; was 
organized  with  the  company  into  the  First  Regiment  Alabama 
Volunteers  at  Barrancas,  Fla.,  about  a month  later,  which  regi- 
ment, by  consent  of  men  and  officers,  was  transferred  to  the  Con- 
federate service  about  April  1,  1861 ; remained  with  the  regiment 
until  its  surrender  with  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  April  27,  1865, 
at  Greensboro,  N.  C. ; participated  in  every  battle  and  campaign 
of  the  regiment  except  the  march  from  Love  joy  Station,  Ga.,  to 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  in  the  fall  of  1864;  and  shared  the  fate  of  the 
regiment  in  military  prison  in  1862  at  Camp  Butler,  near  Spring- 
field,  111. 

With  Vergil,  I feel  that  I can  justly  sav: 

“Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui." 

(57) 
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AUTHORITIES  AND  SOURCES  OE  INFORMATION. 

The  principal  printed  authorities  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  this  Sketch  are : ( i ) Accounts  of  battles  and  cam- 
paigns published  during  and  subsequent  to  the  war  by  the  pres- 
ent writer  in  the  Southern  Advertiser , Troy,  Ala.,  the  Herald 
and  Times,  Union  Springs,  Ala.,  and  the  Advocate,  Greenville, 
Ala.;  (2)  Authentic  clippings  from  newspaper  and  periodical 
press;  (3)  Unpublished  manuscript  notes  by  the  present  writer, 
made  contemporary  with  the  occurrences ; (4)  Confederate  Mili- 
tary History  (1899)  in  12  vols.,  edited  by  Gen.  Clement  A. 
Evans;  (5)  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  in  several  vol- 
umes; (6)  Willis  Brewer’s  Alabama:  Her  History,  Resources, 
IV ar  Record , and  Public  Men  (1872)  ; and  (7)  Company  K, 
First  Alabama  Regiment,  or  Three  Years  in  the  Confederate 
Service,  by  Lieut.  Daniel  P.  Smith  (1885 ; 12  mo.  pp.  146.)  In 
the  compilation  I have  had  the  use  of  data  and  material,  printed 
and  reminiscent,  collected  by  Col.  Steedman  and  other  surviv- 
ors of  the  command. 

Over  all  a memory,  perhaps  unfortunate  in  never  forgetting, 
has  exercised  a rigid  yet  conservative  censorship. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

After  a strenuous  effort  for  several  months  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  secure  from  other  than  official  sources,  muster-rolls  of 
only  four  of  the  thirteen  companies *of  the  regiment,  besides  that 
preserved  in  Smith’s  History  of  Company  K.  The  following  are 
the  companies  whose  muster-rolls  have  recently  (1902)  been 
compiled,  with  the  names  of  the  survivors  performing  this  all- 
important  work : Perote  Guards,  Company  G,  Private  D.  S. 

Bethune,  Sergeants  Hector  McLean,  Dan  McLean,  Thomas  B. 
Miles ; Talladega  Rifles,  Company  D,  Lieut.  D.  Z.  Goodlet,  and 
S.  R.  Wheeler;  Tallapoosa  Rifles,  Company  A,  Lieuts.  John  H. 
Sanford,  O.  W.  Lockett,  Sergeant  James  H.  Lowry ; Rough  and 
Ready  Pioneers,  Company  E,  Lieut.  F.  P.  Bledsoe.  The  rolls 
have  been  placed  with  the  Alabama  Department  ^>f  Archives 
and  History  to  supplement  the  original  records  on  file  there. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  sketch  neither  individual  records  nor 
company  history  can  have  any  place  except  in  so  far  as  they 
may  form  an  essential  part  of  regimental  history.  The  heroic 
deeds  of  every  member  of  the  regiment  would  be  of  inestimable 
value,  if  possible  to  obtain ; but  it  would  require  a volume  many 
times  greater  than  this  to  contain  them.  Therefore,  the  author, 
* from  a desire  to  be  just  to  all,  feels  it  his  duty  to  omit  special 
mention  of  any. 

REUNION  OF  THE  REGIMENT  IN  1S98. 

Although  not  strictly  pertinent,  I deem  it  proper  to  present 
here  a brief  account  of  the  reunion  of  the  regiment  in  1^98. 

About  twenty  survivors  met  with  Col.  I.  G.  W.  Steedman  in 
the  dining  hall  of  the  hotel  at  Shelby  Springs,  Ala.,  July  9,  1898, 
and  organized  under  the  title  of  “First  Regiment,  Alabama  Vol- 
unteers, C.  S.  A.”  Col.  I.  G.  W.  Steedman  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent; E.  Y.  McMorries,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Thornton,  Sec- 
retary; and  Samuel  R.  Wheeler,  Treasurer. 

To  those  who  attended,  it  was  truly  “a  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul,”  thus  to  mingle  with  our  immediate  comrades  of 
the  mighty  past,  recount  the  scenes  of  our  sufferings,  achieve- 
ments, and  disappointments,  and  enjoy  the  presence  of  our  hon- 
ored and  distinguished  commander.  It  wras  a memorable  occas- 
ion in  the  history  of  the  regiment.  We  all  marked  that  in  Col. 
Steedman  the  asperity  of  the  military  man  had  disappeared,  and 
that,  in  its  stead,  a high  and  noble  nature  had  been  mellowed  by 
age  into  one  of  decided  sociability  and  strongest  sympathy.  A 
comrade  remarked : “In  the  army  I ahvays  greatly  admired 

Col.  Steedman  as  an  officer,  but  now  I love  him.”  Those  who 
did  not  attend  this  reunion  can  form  no  conception  of  Col.  Steed- 
man’s  intense  fondness  for  the  members  of  his  old  regiment.  The 
night  we  organized  he  read  to  us,  while  tears  chased  each  other 
rapidly  down  his  cheeks,  accounts  of  our  dead  buried  in  the  Con- 
federate cemetery  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  other  Northern  prisons. 
He  greatly  appreciated  the  coming  of  comrades  to  meet^him, 
and  especially  of  the  comrade  who  had  come  thirty  miles  from 
Tallapoosa  county  in  a wagon  with  his  family.  To  him  he  gave 
an  engraved  portrait  of  himself  on  parting. 

(59) 
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On  this  occasion  the  preparation  of  a history  of  the  regiment 
was  discussed,  and  the  writer  was  importuned  to  undertake  the 
task.  The  assurances  of  help  and  assistance  then  given  have 
done  much  to  nerve  him  to  the  task. 

ENDORSEMENT  EY  COL.  STEEDMAN;  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

After  the  labor  and  pains  expended  in  the  preparation,  it  is 
gratifying  to  quote  the  following  commendatory  words  from 
Col.  Steedman : 

“I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  manuscript  of  this  historical 
sketch  of  the  First  Regiment  Alabama  Volunteers,  C.  S.  A.,  as  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  E.  Y.  McMoiries,  of  Plantersville,  Ala.  The  history  of 
the  campaigns  in  which  I was  personally  engaged  is  correct  in  the 
general  facts  as  well  as  in  details.  Our  survivors  and  friends  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  Prof.  McMorries  for  thus  recording 
the  history  of  our  regiment,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  actual  oc- 
currences. The  illustrations,  except  the  photographs  accompanying 
the  text,  are  printed  from  original  drawings  in  my  possession.  These 
drawings  were  made  upon  the  spot  by  actual  participants.  They 
are  not  artistic  and  finished,  but  are  valuable  additions  to  the  history 
oi  this  heroic  command.” 

After  I had  completed  the  sketch,  it  was  printed  in  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser , Oct.  26,  Nov.  2,  9,  23,  and  30,  1902.  Its 
publication  called  forth  several  commendatory  expressions  from 
many  sources.  My  attention  was  also  directed  to  some  minor 
errors.  For  all  these  expressions  I am  profoundly  grateful. 

The  writer  is  under  lasting  obligations  to  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Owen,  for  his  hearty  cooperation,  for  general  editorial  revision, 
proof-reading,  and  the  supervision  incident  to  publication ; to 
Prof.  Henry  S.  Halbert  for  a careful  reading  of  the  manuscript, 
and  assistance  in  proof-reading;  and  to  Col.  I.  G.  W.  Steedman 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  numerous  letters  of  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement, for  the  loan  of  several  volumes  of  Confederate  Military 
History,  maps,  plans  of  battle,  etc.,  for  furnishing  at  his  own  ex- 
pense all  illustrative  cuts,  for  the  deep  and  unremitting  interest 
he  has  taken  in  the  sketch,  and  for  his  invaluable  criticisms  of 
the  manuscript. 

E.  Y.  McMorries,  Regimental  Historian, 

Plantersville,  Alabama.  Co.  G,  Perote  Guards. 
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PENSACOLA  CAMPAIGN,  1861. 


THE  REGIMENT  ORGANIZED. 

This  sketch  begins  with  the  organization  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment Alabama  Volunteers  at  Barrancas  Barracks,  near  Fort 
Barrancas,  Fla.,  February,  1861. 

The  companies  composing  the  regiment  were:  the  Eufaula 
Pioneers,  Capt.  John  Clark;  the  Eufaula  Rifles,  Capt. 
Alpheus  Baker;  Perote  Guards,  Capt.  George  W.  Daw- 
son,; Wilcox  True  Blues,  Capt.  I.  G.  W.  Steadman; 
the  Alabama:  Rifles,  Talladega,  Capt.  J.  H.  Johnson;  Clayton 
Guards,  Capt.  Jere-N.  Williams;  Guards  of  the  Sunny  South, 
Capt.  Y.  D.  Conyers;  Tallapoosa  Rifles,  Capt.  J.  D.  Meadows; 
Rough  and  Ready  Pioneers,  Capt.  A.  H.  Owens;  Red  Eagles, 
Capt.  Ben  Lane  Posey. 

These  companies  had  been  previously  mustered  into  the 
service  of  Alabama  for  twelve  months,  before  leaving  their 
State,  but  a few  weeks  later  were  transferred  to  the  Confeder- 
ate service,  becoming  the  first  regiment,  not  only  from  Ala- 
bama, but  from  any  other  State  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : Henry  D.  Clayton,  Col- 
onel ; I.  G.  W.  Steedman,  Lieutenant-Colonel ; Jere  N.  Wil- 
liams, Major. 

The  staff  were:  S.  PI.  Dent,  Adjt. ; Henry  R.  Shorter,  Com- 
missary; L.  F.  Johnson,  Quartermaster;  J.  D.  Caldwell,  Sur- 
geon; Walter  Curry,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Lieut.  Ramsey  became  captain  of  the  Wilcox  True  Blues, 
and  Lieut.  May  bury  captain  of  the  Clayton  Guards. 

Braxton  Bragg  was  major-general  commanding  the  troops; 
Gens.  A.  PL  Gladden  and  R.  H.  Anderson  commanded  their  re- 
spective brigades. 
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THE  PENSACOLA  CAMPAIGN. 

The  scene  of  the  regiment’s  service  the  first  year  of  the  war 
was  the  vicinity  of  the'  lower  portions  of  Pensacola  bay,  between 
the  navy  yard  and  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  about  five  miles  dist- 
ant. 

Of  the  physical  features,  forts,  etc.,  of  the  locality,  I may 
speak  briefly. 

Pensacola  bay,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Escam- 
bia river  flowing  almost  due  south,  is  formed  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Santa  Rosa  island  lying  due  east  and  west,  and,  there- 
fore, at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  river  as  it  approaches 
the  gulf ; and  deflected  westward  past  the  city  of  Pensacola  and 
the  navy  yard,  curves  gracefully  southward  from  this  latter 
point  into  the  gulf  between  the  western  extremity  of  the  island 
and  a projecting  spur  of  the  main  land  about  thirty-five  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Fort  Pickens,  by  far  the  most 
formidable  fortification  in  this  vicinity  both  in  structure  and 
armament,  stands  upon  this  extremity  of  the  island,  and  Fort 
McRee  is  due  west  just  across  the  bay  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  distant,  the  two  forts  forming  the  outpost  defenses  of  the 
harbor. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  or  mainland  from  the  navy 
yard'  to  Fort  McRee,  are  successively  Warrenton,  Marine  PIos- 
pital,  Barrancas  Barracks,  Fort  Barrancas,  Fort  Redoubt,  Old 
Light  House  and  New  Light  House.  These  points  occupy  ele- 
vations from  ten  to  thirty  feet  above  tide  water,  Fort  Barrancas 
and  Old  Light  House  being  the  highest,  while  Forts  Pickens 
and  McRee  rise  from  the  white  sandy  beach,  down 
close  to  the  water’s  edge.  Fort  Redoubt,  designed  as  a place 
of  retreat  and  continued  resistance  in  case  of  Fort  Barrancas 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  is  half  a mile  inland,  and 
directly  in  rear  of  the  latter  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
underground  passageway.  It  was  used  by  the  Confederates 
as  an  arsenal. 

Santa  Rosa  island,  a few  feet  above  sea-level,  from  a quarter 
to  half  a mile  wide,  interspersed  with  clumps  of*  gall-berry 
slashes,  great  banks  of  white  sand  and  sea-drift,  with  here  and 
there  an  old  scaly,  gnarly  sea-coast  pine,  with  not  even  a fisher- 
man’s hut  or  other  sign  of  human  habitation  save  the  grim, 
gloomy  old  castle  of  Fort  Pickens,  stretches  away  to  the  east 
many  miles  beyond  the  horizon. 
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Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  companies  of  the  regiment, 
Lieut.  A.  J.  Slemmer,  commanding  United  States  forces,  had 
surrendered  all  the  forts  and  public  buildings  on  the  mainland 
to  Alabama  and  Florida  volunteers ; and,  with  a small  squad 
of  regulars,  had  retired  to  Fort  Pickens.  Thus  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  flying  from  the  battlements  c.f  the  latter,  while 
the  lone  star  of  State  sovereignty,  soon  to  be  supplanted 
by  the  stars  and  bars  of  the  Confederate  States,  floated  from 
all  the  forts  and  public  buildings  of  the  former. 

The  personnel  of  the  regiment  was  remarkable  for  the 
youthfulness  of  its  members,  and  for  notable  men  as  privates  in 
its  ranks.  Of  the  former,  perhaps  not  more  than  25  per  cent, 
had  reached  their  majority,  while  not  10  per  cent,  had  passed 
twenty-five.  The  prevailing  ages  were  from  18  to  21  in  ranks, 
with  quite  a number  from  15  tc  18.  The  average  age  among 
officers  could  not  have  exceeded  30.  Lieut. -Col.  Steedman 
was  only  26.  Most  of  these  young  men  were  from  homes  of 
wealth  and  culture,  of  the  best  Southern  families,  and,  in- 
flamed with  resentment  against  the  North  for  long-continued 
aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  South,  as  well  as  by  the 
recent  John  Brown  raid  in  Virginia,  had  quitted  these  sur- 
roundings of  luxury,  and,  in  many  instances,  classic  halls  of 
learning,  and  had  seized  their  muskets  and  gone  to  battle.  Nor 
less  conspicuous  and  heroic  were  ihe  conduct  and  spirit  of  the 
“wool  hat  boys'’  who,  with  no  property  interests  involved, 
equalled  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  tlieir  wealthy  comrades  in  de- 
votion, courage,  sacrifice  and  duty.  Neither  space  nor  ability 
permit  me  to  pursue  further  this  tempting  line  of  thought. 
Crown  him  historian  laureate,  the  genius  of  whose  pen  shall 
adequately  portray  and  reflect  tc  future  generations  the  war 
spirit  of  the  South  in  1861 ! All  thinking  classes  in  the  South 
knew  that  the  “irrepressible  conflict”  had  come  and  must  be 
met. 

Of  notable  men  as  privates  in  our  ranks  were  Edward  C. 
Bullock,  a distinguished  barrister;  Judge  John  Cochran,  an 
eminent  jurist;  and  James  L.  Pugh,  who  upon  the  secession  of 
Alabama  a few  v'eeks  before,  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Fed- 
eral house  of  representatives.  These  mien,  in  blouse,  army 
shirts,  trudging  along  at  drill  through  the  deep  sand  beneath  a 
burning  sun,  or  pacing  their  beats,  or  pushing  a wheelbarrow 
of  sand  to  construct  a battery,  were  familiar  sights  to  us  all 
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during  our  twelve  months’  service  at  Barrancas.  They  were 
dubbed  “high  privates.”  The  following  year  private  Bullock 
raised  and  led  to  the  front  the  18th  Alabama  regiment,  but  he 
shortly  after  died ; private  Cochran  resumed  the  practice  of 
law ; private  Pugh  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  States  Con- 
gress, where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  since  the 
war  he  has  served  three  terms  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  now  (1904)  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  such  illustrious  examples  as  the  above,  of  which  no  peo- 
ple ever  furnished  so  many  notable  instances  as  the  Southern 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  position  and  service  of 
the  Confederate  soldier  in  ranks  had  been  emphasized  and 
dignified ; and  this  fact  may  be  put  down  as  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  that  sublime  courage  and  irresistible 
prowess  of  the  Southern  soldier.  There  was  no  office-seeking, 
it  being  considered  as  high  an  honor  to  be  a private  as  to  be  an 
officer.  Men  were  elected  to  positions  for  their  fitness  to  com- 
mand, and  not  on  account  of  culture,  wealth,  or  family  pres- 
tige. Of  course,  men  of  superior  advantages  in  all  these  re- 
spects were  elected  to  office,  but  as  a rule  each  was  elected  on 
his  own  individual  merits.  Nothing  more  plainly  exemplifies 
the  big-heartedness  of  the  Southern  aristocrat  than  this  eleva- 
tion of  so  many  of  his  inferiors  socially,  and  his  steadfast  loy- 
alty to,  and  support  of  these  officers  from  start  to  finish.  Never 
before  was  an  army  organized  on  such  broad  basis  of  liberality, 
and  never  was  there  an  army  before  commanded  by  such  an 
able  corps  of  officers.  Mutual  respect  and  confidence  was  the 
natural  result. 

Until  about  the  1st  of  April  our  regiment  was  quartered  at 
Barrancas  Barracks  and  Fort  Barrancas.  Many  messes  had 
negro  cooks,  and  men  hired  to  do  all  their  laundry  and  other 
drudgery.  All  wore  neat  clothes,  drew  as  daily  rations  a pound 
each  of  beef  and  baker’s  bread,  occasionally  supplemented  with 
boxes  of  provisions  from  home. 

Most  of  the  companies  of  the  regiment  had  been  organized 
several  years  before  the  war,  and  had  been  under  the  command 
of  efficient  officers  and  had,  therefore,  reached  Bcfrrancas  quite 
proficient  in  company  drill,  but  they  had  no  experience  in  bat- 
talion drill.  We  now  entered  the  full  routine  of  soldier  dutv : 
company  drill  in  the  morning,  battalion  drill  in  the*aftemoon, 
guard  and  police  duty,  and  all  other  duties.  Military  regula- 
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tions  began  to  be  enforced  and  penalties  to  be  inflicted  for  vio- 
lation. A cordon  of  guards  was  kept  around  the  encampment 
and  along  the  beach;  no  ingress  or  egress  was  permitted 
without  a pass ; no  intoxicants  were  allowed  within  the  lines. 
Whether  rising  or  retiring  or  whatever  else,  everything  must 
obey  the  taps  of  the  drum.  Guards  were  constantly  bringing 
in  one  or  more  prisoners  and  dumping  them  in  the  guard 
house  amid  frantic  execrations  of  the  prisoner  that  he  had 
come  to  war  to  fight  for  his  rights,  that  he  had  lost  all  his  rights 
by  the  tyranny  of  his  officers,  and  that  he  wouldn’t  stand  it. 
Raw  troops  and  their  officers  both  have  a hard  time  until  the 
former  learn  that  a soldier’s  first  and  highest  duty  is  to  obey 
orders,  and  the  latter  how  to  command. 

COL.  HENRY  D.  CLAYTON. 

Col.  Clayton  drilled  the  regiment  the  first  two  months,  but 
having  been  assigned  to  court-martial  duty  practically  left  the 
drilling  of  the  regiment  to  Col.  Steedman  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Col.  Clayton  was  a fine  officer,  afterwards  becoming  one 
of  the  ablest  major-generals  in  the  Confederate  service.  But 
both  bv  native  endowments  and  education  he  was  a lawyer, 
politician,  and  man  of  letters ; serving  many  years  after  the 
war  as  a distinguished  circuit  judge,  losing  in  the  Democratic 
State  convention  the  nomination  for  Governor  of  Alabama  by 
only  a few  votes.  He  was  president  of  the  Alabama  State 
University  when  he  died.  In  private  as  well  as  in  public  life, 
he  was  a man  of  most  exemplary  purity  of  character,  and 
greatly  loved  by  all  the  people  of  the  State.  His  son,  Henry  D. 
Clayton,  Jr.,  has  ably  .represented  (1904)  the  third  congres- 
sional district  of  Alabama  in  Congress,  and  another  son,  Bert- 
ram Clayton,  represented,  for  several  terms,  a New  York  con- 
gressional district. 

COL.  I.  G.  W.  STEEDMAN. 

Col.  I.  G.  W.  Steedman  combined  all  the  inborn  elements 
of  a military  man  with  a thorough  military  education,  having 
graduated  from  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  in  1&56. 
Since  it  was  he  who,  in  tS6i,  made  the  First  Alabama  regiment 
one  of  the  very  best  drilled  in  the  Confederate  army,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  its  subsequent  distinguished  career,  1 
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may  be  permitted  to  speak  briefly  at  this  point  of  his  family, 
service,  and  characteristics.  He  was  born  in  Lexington  dis- 
trict, S.  C.,  in  1835,  where  three  generations  of  his  family  had 
lived  before  him.  His  great-grandfather,  John  Steedman, 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  settled  in  Lexington  many  years  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  war.  His  grandfather,  George  Steed- 
man,  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  were  also  his 
maternal  ancestors.  His  father,  Reuben  Steedman,  served  the 
last  six  months  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  militia  of  South)  Caro- 
lina under  the  official  call  for  the  enlistment  of  all  men  under 
fifty-five  years  of  age.  Four  other  sons  of  Reuben  Steedman  be- 
sides the  colonel,  were  in  the  Confederate  service. 

Immediately  after  graduating  from  the  military  academy, 
Col.  Steedman  began  the  study  of  medicine,  attending  the 
South  Carolina  Medical  College  one  term ; then  coming  to  Ala- 
bama he  continued  his  professional  studies  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  D.  J.  Fox,  in  Wilcox  county,  and  finally 
receiving  his  diploma  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana  in  1859.  He  was  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  with  Dr.  Fox  when  Alabama  seceded.  Prompt- 
ly volunteering,  he  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  Alabama  as 
captain  of  the  Wilcox  True  Blues  in  February,  1861,  and 
ordered  with  his  company  to  Fort  Barrancas,  near  Pensacola, 
Fla.  Within  a month  the  company  became  Co.  A,  First  Regi- 
ment Alabama  Volunteers ; and,  as  stated,  he  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  regiment.  At  the  reorganization  of  the 
regiment  in  February,  1862,  he  was  unanimously  elected  col- 
onel, and  held  this  rank  and  position  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
though  during  a large  portion  of  the  time  he  was  a prisoner-of- 
war. 

His  first  experience  under  fire  was  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Pickens,  Nov.  22  and  23,  1861.  In  March,  1862,  he  was 
ordered  with  his  regiment  to  Island  No.  10,  Mississippi  river, 
and  was  put  in  command  of  the  heavy  batteries  on  the  cast  bank 
of  the.  river.  There  he  exhibited  in  a high  degree  all  the  quali- 
ties of  .an  able  commander,  and  under  most  trying  and  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  until  compelled  to  surrender  after 
a siege  of  four  weeks  by  Federal  gunboats  and  infantry.  Suf- 
fering at  the  time  of  the  surrender  with  pneumonia,  he  was  sent 
as  a prisoner  first  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  held  .six  weeks; 
thence  to  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  was  paroled  for  a month 
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within  the  city  limits ; thence  to  Johnson’s  Island,  where  he  was 
detained  until  exchanged  at  Vicksburg  the  following  Septem- 
ber. Rejoining  his  regiment  at  the  latter  place,  they  were 
sent  a few  days  later  to  Port  Hudson,  La.,  where  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  a line  of  heavy  batteries.  He  was  in  command 
of  this  line  on  the  night  of  March  14,  1863.  During  the  siege 
of  Port  Pludson,  which  began  May  25  following,  he  was  act- 
ing brigadier-general  in  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  land 
defenses,  as  well  as  the  river  defenses ; and  it  was  during  this 
terrible  siege  of  seven  weeks  that  his  superb  endurance  and 
military  genius  and  courage  shone  forth  with  great  resplend- 
ence. 

After  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  July  8,  four  days  later 
than  that  of  Vicksburg  on  July  4,  Col.  Steedman  and  the  rest 
of  our  officers  were  sent  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Governor’s 
Island,  N.  Y.,  by  sea,  and  thence  to  Johnson’s  Island,  where 
he  was  held  until  the  spring  of  1865.  While  here  he  was,  at 
the  request  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  put  in  charge  of  the  prison 
hospital,  selecting  his  own  assistants,  five  in  number,  who  were 
also  fellow  prisoners. 

After  being  sent  east  for  exchange  he  sailed  from  Fort  Mc- 
Henry, Baltimore,  for  City  Point,  and  on  the  voyage  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  sick  suffering  from  smallpox  and  gan- 
grene. Before  reaching  its  destination  the  vessel  returned  to 
the  military  prison  at  Point  Lookout,  and  Col.  Steedman  was 
held  here  until  sent  to  Fort  Delaware,  where  he  was  paroled 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Returning  to  Alabama  he  located  in 
Montgomery  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  On  Oct.  31, 
1865,  he  was  married  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Dora  Harrison,  a 
native  of  that  city,  and  locating  in  St.  Louis  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  there  in  1866.  In  his  profession  he  was 
eminently  successful,  until  he  retired  in  1880.  He  still  (1904) 
resides  in  that  city,  in  excellent  health.  He  has  three  sons : 
James  Plarrison,  George  Fox,  and  Edwin  H.  Steedman,  all  Uni- 
versity graduates,  and  successful  manufacturers,  being  associ- 
ated with  their  father. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  Col.  Steedman,  as  he  was  in  1861-1865,  and  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  every  member  of  the  regiment : Five  feet  eight 
or  nine  inches  high,  weight  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds; 
dark  grey  eyes,  dark  brown  hair,  and  heavy  goatee  and  mus- 
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tache  of  same  color;  perfectly  symmetrical;  graceful  carriage, 
quick  in  movement,  perception,  decision,  and  expression ; a 
clear,  ringing  voice ; untiring  energy ; a mind  ever  on  the  alert 
but  never  confused ; utterly  fearless,  but  never  reckless ; de- 
lighting in  the  profession  of  arms ; firm  in  discipline,  but  most 
courteous  to  and  most  considerate  of  the  humblest  private ; 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  exhibiting  the  least  irritation 
or  temper;  abstemious;  modest;  chaste  in  language,  and  of 
pure,  irreproachable  private  character;  and  of  a powerful  per- 
sonal magnetism.  Never  was  there  an  officer  whose  men  would 
have  followed  him  with  more  implicit  faith  and  greater  enthusi- 
asm, into  any  danger  he  might  have  proposed  to  lead  them. 
Nowhere  did  Col.  Steedman  have  a greater  admirer  than  the 
big-hearted  Gen.  Clayton  himself.  Speaking  of  Col.  Steedman 
in  the  Union  Springs  Herald,  September,  1835,  Gen.  Clayton 
says : “If  Col.  Steedman  had  been  in  the  field  instead  of  being 
confined  to  garrison  duty  during  the  war,  he  would  have  risen 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  long  before  I did.” 

Maj.  Williams,  being  third  in  command,  had  no  particular 
opportunity  to  show  his  ability  as  a military  man.  He  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  every  member  of  the  regiment.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  he  has  represented  the  third  congressional 
district  in  the  lowrer  house  of  the  Federal  congress,  and  since 
his  retirement  from  congress  has  for  many  years  filled  the 
honorable  position  of  chancellor  of  his  district. 

Under  the  immediate  direction  of  Lieut.  Joseph  Wheeler,  of 
the  engineer  corps,  now  the  celebrated  Gen.  Wheeler  of  twro 
wars,  the  regiment  wras  soon  put  to  erecting  batteries  along  the 
heights  west  of  Fort  Barrancas : the  Red  Eagles  for  two  motar 
guns  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Barrancas ; the  Rough  and  Ready  Pio- 
neers, for  twro  thirty-two  pounders  in  the  depression  between 
Fort  Barrancas  and  the  Old  Light  House;  the  Perote  Guards, 
for  three  ten-inch  columbiads  and  one  eight-inch  columbiad  at 
the  Old  Light  House;  the  Alabama  Rifles  for  two  ten-inch 
mortars  between  the  Perote  battery  and  the  New  Light  House; 
the  Clayton  Guards,  for  two  ten-inch  rifle  guns  at  the  New 
Light  Blouse. 

These  companies  were  assisted  by  daily  details  from  other 
companies  of  the  regiment,  cannon  being  brought  bv  sknv  and 
laborious  processes  (rolled  on  skids)  from  B"orts  Barrancas  and 
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McRee.  While  getting  a gun  from  the  latter  fort,  the  regiment 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  their  future  friend  and  inseparable 
traveling  companion,  the  army  louse ; for  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  an  old  regular  soldier  was  stripped,  shaved  and  carried 
publicly  out  to  the  beach,  stretched  upon  the  sand  and  scrubbed 
to  rid  him  of  the  loathsome  vermin.  We  would  then  have  re- 
sented the  slightest  insinuation  that  these  companions  would 
form  an  accompaniment  of  our  future  wardrobe. 

This  whole  line  was  now  astir  with  busy  men.  Work,  drill, 
picket  duty  kept  us  moving;  and  after  the  cannon  were  mount- 
ed in  their  respective  batteries,  artillery  drill  was  added.  The 
scarcity  of  artillerists  in  the  Confederate  army  at  this  stage  of 
the  war  rendered  it  necessary  that  volunteers  be  trained  at  once 
for  this  important  branch  of  the  service,  and  this  explains  why 
our  regiment  came  to  be  both  an  infantry  and  heavy  artillery 
regiment.  It  continued  in  this  dual  service  until  it  left  Fort 
Gaines,  Ala.,  in  May,  1864. 

Early  in  April  the  regiment  cleared  away  the  scrub  bushes 
and  seaweed  between  Fort  Barrancas  and  Perote  battery,  and 
pitched  their  tents  in  front  of  the  bay  in  full  view  of  Fort 
Pickens,  the  Eufaula  Pioneers  remaining  to  garrison  Fort 
Barrancas.  The  tents,  with  arbors  of  seaweed  in  front  for 
shade,  afforded  a delightful  retreat  from  the  stale  old  barracks, 
but  the  warm  spring  brought  clouds  of  mosquitos,  and  fleas  of 
prodigious  size  and  bloodthirsty  intent  became  as  numer- 
ous as  the  sands  of  the  seashore. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  BONNIE  BLUE  FLAG. 

The  first  time  I ever  heard  the  song  of  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag 
was  under  the  following  circumstances:  Lieut.  M.  B.  Locke 

of  the  Perote  Guards,  later  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment, 
came  to  me  about  sundown  one  evening  and  asked  me  to  at- 
tend the  theatre  with  him  that  night  in  Warrenton.  I gladly 
accepted  the  invitation  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
it  gave  me  an  outing  beyond  our  lines  for  a few  hours.  In  the 
second,  I was  fond  of  theatres  anyway.  In  the  third,  I always 
loved  “Mike”  and  deem  his  personal  friendship  one  of  my  most 
valuable  earthly  possessions.  We  went.  The  large  building 
was  densely  packed  with  soldiers,  and  a few  ladies.  I have 
no  recollection  of  any  special  points  in  the  play,  but  at  the.  dose 
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was  an  incident  never  during  life  to  be  effaced  from  memory. 
A gentleman  soloist,  and  a fine  singer  he  was,  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  bearing  a large,  blue,  silk  flag  with  a golden 
star  in  the  center.  Slowly  unfurling  the  banner  he  began  the 
song  of  the  “Bonnie  Blue  Flag.”  As  he  named  each  State  in 
the  order  of  its  secession  the  soldiers  from  these  respective 
States  cheered  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  But  as  he  con- 
cluded the  last  stanza, 

“For  the  lone  star  of  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag 

Has  grown  to  be  eleven,” 

he  at  the  same  time  reversed  the  banner,  displaying  on  the 
opposite  side  a galaxy  of  eleven  stars,  representing  the  eleven 
States  of  our  new-born  Confederacy.  The  sentiment,  the  oc- 
casion, the  highly  dramatic  rendition  of  the  whole  recitation 
electrified  the  great  assembly.  Every  man  at  once  seemed  to 
lose  his  reason.  They  sprang  to  their  feet,  rushed  forward'  fran- 
tically waving  their  caps  and  wildly  gesticulating,  some  out  of 
joy  beating  comrades  with  fists,  others  embracing  and  kissing, 
still  others  shouting  and  yelling  like  mad  men.  This  reign  of 
Bedlam  lasted  ten  minutes.  Though  forty-two  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  incident,  the  whole  scene  rises  from  the  dead 
past  as  vividly  as  on  the  night  of  its  occurrence. 

THE  REGIMENT  PAID  FOR  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS*  SERVICE  IN  SPECIE. 

In  April  or  May  the  regiment  was  paid  for  its  first  two 
months’  service  in  gold  and  silver  by  the  State  of  Alabama, 
privates  receiving  each  $20  in  gold  and  $2  in  silver,  and  offi- 
cers in  proportion.  That  night  the  whole  encampment  looked 
like  a gambling  establishment.  This  writer  did  his  first  gamb- 
line  then  and  there  at  “seven  up,”  ten  cents  a game,  and  after 
playing  until  after  midnight  came  off  one  dime  winner.  He  is 
glad  to  add  that  this  was  his  last  gambling.  But  expert  card 
players  reaped  a harvest  that  night  from  “suckers.”  Jack  Gib- 
son next  day  had  about  $200,  I believe,  and  my  recollection  is 
that  he  carried  nearly  all  this  sum  through  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  Though  fond  of  playing  cards,  Jack  was  ^ good  fellow 
and  a good  soldier.  This  was  the  last  and  only  gold  and  silver 
paid  the  regiment  for  its  services  during  the  war,  and  if  anv 
other  Southern  command  was  as  fortunate  even  as*  we  in  this 
respect  we  are  not  aware  of  the  fact. 
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UNIFORMS. 

On  reaching  Barrancas  no'  two  companies  were  uniformed 
alike.  As  a rule  each  company  had  two  suits,  full  dress  and 
fatigue.  The  former  was  made  of  high  grade  material,  tl 
of  the  Perote  Guards  costing  $50  a suit.  It  was  full  dress  style, 
heavy  gray  cassimere,  trimmed  with  blue,  three  rows  of  buttons 
in  front  of  coat,  and  red  plumes  tipped  with  white.  This  suit  the 
company  bought  at  its  organization,  each  member  paying  for 
his  own  uniform.  The  fatigue  suit  o<f  the  same  company  pre- 
sented by  the  ladies  of  Perote  on  our  leaving  home  was  of  very 
dark  cassimere,  heavy  weight,  trimmed  with  light  gray,  single 
row  of  buttons  and  frock  skirts. 

About  the  first  of  July  we  were  furnished  by  the  ladies  of 
Alabama  with  a regimental  uniform.  This  was  made  of  blue 
jeans,  frock  skirt  reaching  down  to  our  knees,  and  with  a single 
row  of  buttons  in  front. 

FLAGS. 

Each  company  reached  Barrancas  with  its  own  company 
flag,  and  these  were  as  unlike  as  the  uniforms,  but  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  Union. 
They  generally  agreed  in  one  point  only,  that  of  having  a sin- 
gle star.  Some  had  been  inscribed  with  mottoes  and  curious 
devices,  such,  for  instance,  as  a rattlesnake  in  coil  ready  to 
strike  his  victim,  with  the  motto,  “Don’t  tread  on  me.”  This 
great  diversity  of  company  flags  was  especially  conspicuous  on 
regimental  drill  and  dress  parade.  On  the  adoption  of  a sov- 
ereign flag,  during  summer  the  ladies  of  Montgomery  sent  the 
regiment  a Confederate  flag  made  of  bunting,  after  which  the 
company  flags  were  seldom  used. 

These  flags  were  captured  at  Island  No.  10,  April,  1862,  and 
are  presumably  in  possession  of  Northern  States.  That  of 
the  Perote  Guards  has  been  recently  located  at  Madison,  Wis., 
by  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History  of  Alabama.  It  will  probably  be  restored  to 
our  State  when  the  next  legislature  of  Wisconsin  convenes.^ 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  ARMY  AT  BARRANCAS. 

Gen.  Bragg  determined  to  hold  a general  review  of  the  army 
during  the  month  of  July,  and  for  this  purpose  had  all  under- 
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brush  removed  from  a space  of  half  a mile  square  out  in  the 
pinev  woods  about  a mile  in  the  rear  of  the  new  light  house, 
and  out  of  sight  of  Fort  Pickens.  It  was  a fearfully  hot  day 
and  not  a leaf  of  the  forest  stirred  from  its  place.  The  hot 
sun  burned  our  feet  through  our  shoes.  We  stood  in  this  posi- 
tion about  an  hour  facing  the  sun  with  our  long  blue  jeans 
coats  buttoned  tightly  up  to  our  chins  while  we  enjoyed  the 
luxury  (?)  of  being  reviewed  by  the  general  and  his  staff. 
After  the  general  had  passed  along  our  front  he  took  a position 
at  one  corner  of  the  square  where  the  army  by  companies 
marched  past  him  as  he  sat  on  his  highly  caparisoned  war-steed, 
cap  in  hand  and  head  bared  to  the  burning  sun.  This  consumed 
another  hour,  by  which  time  many  of  the  men  were  prostrated 
with  heat,  and  had  to  fall  out  of  ranks.  This  was  the  only  gen- 
eral review  we  had  at  Barrancas,  and  it  was  enough  for  us. 
For  several  weeks  we  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  event, 
anticipating  a "big  time,”  but  as  a pleasure  affair  the  whole  per- 
formance was  a stupendous  failure. 

SICKNESS  AT  BARRANCAS,  BLA.,  IN  l86l. 

I shall  speak  briefly  first  of  the  Marine  hospital,  a distinct 
image  of  which  as  it  was  in  1861  still  hangs  in  the  picture  gal- 
lery of  memory,  although  I was  never  an  inmate  myself.  The 
building  was  a magnificent  structure  of  brick,  three  stories 
high,  painted  yellow,  occupying  a terraced  elevation  half  a 
mile  from  the  beach,  enclosed  by  a heavy  brick  wall  quadrangu- 
lar in  form,  with  a large  iron  gate  at  the  center  of  each  side, 
almost  obscured  by  that  prince  of  all  forest  trees,  the  live  oak, 
around  whose  dark  massive  trunks  and  long  wandering 
branches  ivy  and  ether  vines  had  woven  themselves  into  a solid 
coating,  until  leaping  up  and  over-spreading  the  tops  of  trees 
and  hospital  they  hung  in  graceful  festoons  along  the  walls  of 
the  latter.  The  spacious  grounds  were  carpeted  with  nature’s 
perennial  green,  relieved  here  and  there  by  clusters  of  brilliant 
and  variegated  flowers.  The  grove  was  enlivened  bv  the  cease- 
less singing  of  many  birds,  of  which  our  own  Southern  mock- 
ing-bird is  king,  thus  removing  this  one  spot  as  far  awav  as 
possible  from  every  other  suggestion  of  war  and  turmoil  and 
strife.  A Confederate  soldier,  in  full  uniform  ancl  with  fixed 
bayonet,  is  pacing  his  beat  in  front  of  each  gate  and  also  of 
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each  entrance  of  the  main  buildings,  while  sisters  of  charity, 
dressed  in  black  and  wearing  white  sun-bonnets  were  moving 
along  the  wide  corridors  and  verandahs  on  their  missions  of 
mercy,  or  standing  in  groups  of  two  or  three  in  earnest  consul- 
tation with  the  surgeon.  If  we  enter  and  go  through  the  apart- 
ments we  shall  find  them  large,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated ; 
the  walls,  furniture,  and  beddings  scrupulously  clean,  and  the 
patients  receiving  such  food  and  attention  as  their  respective 
conditions  demand. 

During  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  measles,  jaundice  and 
malarial  and  typhoid  fevers  had  successively  invaded  the  camp 
of  the  ist  Alabama  regiments;  and,  despite  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  sanitary  regulations,  the  first  two  became  epidemic  and 
the  last  nearly  so.  Many  believed  that  too  much  drilling  in  the 
hot  sun,  while  closely  laced  up  from  hip  to  chin  in  heavy 
woolen  uniforms,  was  responsible  for  so  much  sickness.  As 
many  of  the  regiment  had  never  been  accustomed  to  labor  or 
active  exercise  of  any  kind  ,this  opinion  may  have  been,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  well  founded.  Of  course  no  blame  can  attach 
to  any  officer  of  the  regiment  on  this  account.  Raw  troops 
have  to  be  drilled,  disciplined  and  hardened  for  service,  and 
officers  alone  have  to  do  this.  Besides,  the  “hardening  pro- 
cess” at  Barrancas  doubtless  saved  many  lives  to  the  regiment 
at  Island  No.  io,  when  the  exposure  and  duties  were  so  much 
greater,  and  where  the  new  recruits  suffered  such  terrible  fatal- 
ity, while  the  volunteers  of  ’6i  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  after  campaigns  with  comparatively  slight  loss. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  Marine  hospital  was  full  of  sick 
from  June  to  October.  Even*  day  several  were  carried  down 
from  the  hospital  to  the  “dead  house”  for  interment,  cr  ship- 
ment home,  the  latter  almost  invariably  the  rule  in  the  South- 
ern army  during  1861.  To  us,  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  lion 
rors  of  war,  the  situation  was  distressing.  Said  a nervous  com- 
rade : “A  man  can  die  and  be  buried  here  with  the  least  cere- 
mony, and  concern  I ever  saw.”  Our  regiment  lost  about  forty 
this  year,  mostly  young  men.  Many  a youth,  who  only  a few 
months  previous,  had  left  a home  of  tenderness  and  luxury 
and  had  gone  forth  at  his  country's  call  to  drive  back  the  invad- 
ers of  the  South,  thus  early  and  suddenly  found  the  end  of  his 
brief  career  and  earthly  ambition. 
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I distinctly  recall  to  mind  one.  a yo-uth  of  seventeen,  of  at- 
tractive personality,  of  superior  intellect,  of  wealthy  and  dis- 
tingushed  family,  of  magnanimous  soul  and  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  of  high  social  position,  all  giving  assurance  of  a most 
honorable  and  useful  life- — thus  untimely  cut  down. 

From  the  first  of  the  son’s  illness  the  anxious  father  (for. his 
mother  had  died  several  years  before)  was  at  the  bedside  of 
his  son  who  was  slowly  dying  of  typhoid  fever.  Though  the 
hospital  sendee  was  excellent,  and  the  father  provided  for  his 
son  every  comfort  and  delicacy  that  heart  could  wish,  two  com- 
pany comrades,  by  permission,  spent  the  long,  lonesome,  sad 
hours  of  night  in  affectionate  ministration  to  their  loved  friend. 
Towards  the  last  of  his  illness,  the  patient’s  mind  began  to 
wander.  In  dreams  and  during  periods  of  aberration  he  was 
conversing  with  comrades  in  camp,  or  in  a gay  party  of  friends 
at  home,  or  wearied  of  a long  march,  or  engaged  in  a fierce 
battle  with  the  enemy.  After  a protracted  struggle,  the  end 
came  peacefully ; the  spirit  of  a noble  youth,  with  all  its  future 
hopes  and  promises,  had  departed ; only  dust  remained ; but 
the  natural  color  of  the  face  returned ; a gentle  smile,  so  char- 
acteristic in  health  and  now  so  heaven-like,  again  lit  up  the 
wasted  cheek.  A fond,  Christian  father,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  bore  him  away  from  sorrowing  comrades  to  still  more 
anguished  hearts  of  relatives  and  friends  at  home,  where  he 
was  laid  to  rest,  highly  honored;  and  sincerely  lamented,  by  a 
whole  community ; and  where  a marble  monument  marks  the 
place  of  his  earthly  remains. 

This  youth  was  Langdon  L.  Rumph  of  the  Perote  Guards ; 
the  father,  Dr.  James  D.  Rumph. 

These  were  our  first  experiences  in  the  horrors  of  war.  Our 
sensibilities  were  yet  tender,  and  the  death  of  a comrade,  a sad 
bereavement  then,  for  we  had  not  yet  become  accustomed  to 
suffering  and  death  bv  long-continued  conflict  and  carnage. 
You  who  read  this,  read  of  the  death  of  a soldier  in  time  of  war 
under  most  favorable  conditions  and  circumstances  possible. 
Later,  we  shall  attempt  to  portray  the  death  of  a Confederate 
soldier  on  the  field  of  battle.  % 

Unnumbered  thousands  of  Southern  soldiers  as  noble  and 
promising  as  comrade  Rumph  met  death,  and  met  it  like  men, 
far  away  from  home  and  loved  ones;  sometimes  from  sickness 
or  wounds  in  over-crowded  hospitals,  where  there  were  neither 
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nurses,  food,  comfort  nor  medical  attention  ; sometimes  in  an 
instant  on  the  field  of  battle;  sometimes  in  prison  hospitals 
among  our  enemies,  where  it  was  a matter  of  total  indifference 
whether  they  lived  or  died,  though  with  some  preference  for 
the  latter;  and,  after  death,  were  dumped  into  a hole  in  the 
ground  with  as  little  concern  as  a dead  horse.  But  on  this 
score  we  must  not  judge  our  enemy  harshly.  We  Confederates 
shed  no  tears  around  the  graves  of  dead  Yankees.  This  is  war. 

Confederate  troops  had  been  constantly  arriving  at  Barran- 
cas until  bv  the  ist  of  June  we  had  eight  or  ten  thousand.  Fed- 
erals  had  also  been  busy  recruiting.  Col.  Brown  with  re- 
enforcements had  superseded  Lieut.  Slemmer  in  command  of 
Fort  Pickens ; Billy  Wilson’s  regiment  of  New  York  Zouaves 
had  gone  into  tents  half  a mile  above  Fort  Pickens  on  the 
island;  batteries  in  front  of  us  were  being  constructed.  Still, 
a fellow  feeling  apparently  prevailed  between  friend  and  foe 
as  each,  under  the  guns  of  the  other,  were  allowed  to  bask  in 
the  morning  and  evening  breeze  without  molestation.  Even 
as  late  as  April  the  Federal  gunboat,  Wyandotte,  was  permitted 
to  land  at  the  navy  yard  and  take  aboard  supplies.  The  Yankees 
first  broke  the  peace.  Selecting  a dark  night,  they  captured 
and  burned  our  little  patrol  boat,  the  Judith,  lying  out  in  the 
harbor.  Not  content,  they  shortly  afterwards  surprised  the 
guard  at  the  navy  yard,  burned  the  dry  dock,  spiked  the  guns 
of  our  battery  manned  by  old  ex- Federal  regulars,  and  made 
good  their  escape.  There  was  suspicion  of  treason.  This  ugly 
behavior  called  for  correction.  Accordingly,  Gen.  Bragg 
fitted  out  a detachment  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men  made  up 
by  details  from  the  various  regiments,  put  Gen.  Anderson  and 
Col.  Chalmers  in  command,  and  left  the  rest  to  them.  The 
Talladega  Rifles  and  Wilcox  True  Blues  represented  the  First 
Alabama.  Marching  to  Pensacola,  the  expedition  embarked 
on  the  steamer  Times  and  on  barges  about  dark  on  the  evening 
of  October  7,  1861,  steamed  west  near  the  coast  of  Santa  Rosa 
island  and  landed  the  troops  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 
about  2 a.  m.  on-  the  morning  of  the  8th.  The  objective  point 
was  Billy  Wilson’s  Zouaves  camp,  about  five  miles  above  \^hich 
the  troops  were  landed.  The  plan  was  to  advance  stealthily 
down  the  island,  capture  the  pickets  and  surprise  the  camp. 
This  was  successfully  dene,  and  the  Confederates  were  open- 
ing by  platoons  upon  the  camp  before  the  Zouaves  were  aware 
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of  their  presence.  This  was  about  4 a.  m.  The  rebel  yell  was 
raised  which  was  instantly  responded  to  by  the  Confederates 
from  the  navy  yard  to  Fort  McRee,  who,  with  eager  expect- 
ancy, had  remained  awake  all  night  to  witness  the  battle.  There 
was  the  wildest  consternation  among  the  Yankees.  Many  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded,  a few  were  captured, 
more  escaped  through  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  sound 
of  a horse’s  hoofs  running  at  full  speed  down  the  plank  road 
to  Fort  Pickens  was  distinctly  heard  at  our  battery.  Torches 
were  applied  to  the  tents  and  arbors  of  seaweed,  to  the  com- 
missary and  other  buildings  near  the  camp.  This  so  lighted 
up  the  island  that  we  could  plainly  see  the  movements  of  our 
troops  from  the  mainland.  The  Yankees  were  gone.  Da;  light 
soon  came  and  at  the  same  time  there  advanced  from  the  rear 
portals  of  Fort  Pickens  a long  column  of  Federals.  Our  men, 
exhausted  by  the  laborious  march  down  the  island  through  deep 
sand  and  dense  thickets,  and  over  rugged  surface,  slowly  be- 
gan to  retreat  to  the  steamer  Times  and  barges.  The  enemy 
followed,  and  our  men  were  several  times  compelled  to  halt, 
form  line  and  push  back  their  assailants.  At  this  juncture 
Gen.  Bragg  sent  over  the  steamer  Ewing  with  reinforcements, 
who  took  the  place  of  our  tired  soldiers  and  drove  the  enemy 
down  the  island  in  confusion.  The  troops  then  re-embarked 
and  landed  at  Pensacola.  In  the  afternoon  Gen.  Bragg,  under 
flag  of  truce,  brought  away  his  killed  and  wounded  from  the 
island,  the  total  loss  being  about  thirty.  Among  the  former 
were  Capt.  Bradford  of  a Florida  regiment,  and  Lieut.  Nelms 
of  a Georgia  regiment.  Out  of  honor  to  these  officers,  by  order 
of  Gen.  Bragg,  the  steamer  Times  was  thenceforth  called  the 
Bradford,  and  the  Ewing,  the  Nelms. 

Owing  to  this  unpleasantness  the  regiment  had  to  move  its 
camp  about  half  a mile  in  rear  and  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy. 
We  then  began  the  erection  of  wooden  barracks  for  winter 
quarters  along  the  depression  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  Pe- 
rote  battery. 

BOMBARDMENT  OF  FORT  PICKENS.  * 

On  the  morning  of  November  22,  1861,  as  the  Bradford  was 
steaming  down  to  the  navy  yard  from  Pensacola,  Fort  Pickens 
opened  fire  upon  it.  This  was  the  signal  for  a general  attack 
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on  our  lines,  and  in  a few  minutes  cannon  were  darting  flame 
and  iron  from  every  porthole  of  Fort  Pickens  and  from  every 
battery  along  the  island.  The  former  had  mere  guns  than  all 
the  Confederate  forts  and  batteries  combined,  but  it  had  to  di- 
vide its  attack  along  a range  of  four  miles,  while  it  received  the 
concentrated  fire  of  all  the  Confederates.  Fort  McRee  was 
the  weakest  of  all  our  defenses,  and  yet  the  most  exposed  both 
to  the  fleet  and  Fort  Pickens.  Its  gallant  commander,  Villipi- 
gue,  with  his  Georgia  battalion  had  strengthened  it  somewhat 
with  sand  bags.  For  this  reason  Fort  McRee  had,  from  the 
outset,  been  the  object  of  deepest  concern  and  anxiety;  but  our 
apprehensions  were  greatly  intensified  when  two  of  the  enemy’s 
largest  men-of-war  were  moved  up  a channel  even  the  existence 
of  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  us,  cast  anchor  in  the 
rear  of  the  right  wing  of  the  fort  on  which  side  the  garrison 
had  neither  strengthened  the  walls  against  attack,  nor  mounted 
guns  for  defense ; and  from  this  new  position  about  a mile  nearer 
Fort  McRee  then  the  other  Federal  vessels,  opened  a terrific 
fire  upon  this  helpless  part  of  the  fort.  At  the  same  time  the 
rest  of  the  squadron,  now  about  two  miles  off,  made  a vigorous 
attack  on  the  right  front  of  McRee.  The  situation  was  alarm- 
ing. Fleet  and  fort  were  soon  enveloped  with  the  smoke  of 
their  own  guns  and  that  of  exploding  shells,  except  as  an  oc- 
casional breeze  afforded  a temporary  glimpse.  On  one  occas- 
ion simultaneous  volleys  raked  the  outer  walls  and  parapets  of 
the  fort,  wrapped  it  with  flames  of  bursting  shells,  sent  huge 
timbers  and  massive  pieces  of  concrete  flying  through  the  air, 
swept  away  the  flagstaff  and  demolished  a section  of  wall  on 
the  right.  As  dimly  seen  from  our  position  the  whole  structure 
seemed  to  bulge  and  sink  to  the  earth  in  one  general  conflagra- 
tion and  gigantic  heap  of  ruins.  There  was  a momentary  sus- 
pense of  firing  along  the  Confederate  lines,  as  men  stood  in 
breathless  excitement  and  gazed  with  the  eagerness  of  despair 
at  what  appeared  the  final  doom  of  the  fort.  “McRee  is  gone 
up,”  murmured  some.  Xobodv  denied  or  doubted  it.  A mo- 
ment later  a friendly  breeze  partially  lifting  the  smoke,  re- 
vealed only  a part  demolished,  the  rest  standing  firm.  'This 
gave  some  relief,  but  a moment  later  it  was  noticed  that  the 
flag  had  disappeared.  "The  fort  has  surrendered,”  they  now 
said.  But  these  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  the  large  gar- 
rison banner  with  broken  staff  and  torn  with  shot  was  seen 
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slowly  ascending  the  wall.  Then  a mighty  shout  of  Confeder- 
ates, heard  above  the  din  of  artillery  and  sounding  like  the 
distant  murmur  of  many  waters,  rang  along  the  bending  shore 
from  Fort  McRee  to  the  navy  yard. 

While  such  was  the  struggle  between  the  fleet  and  Fort  Mc- 
Ree, a conflict  of  far  greater  proportion  was  on  between  Fort 
Pickens  and  Barrancas  with  its  chain  of  batteries,  all  manned 
by  the  First  Alabama  regiment.  Ten  times  more  lead  and  iron 
were  hurled  against  our  positions  than  against  Fort  McRee, 
but  shot  and  shell  made  little  impression  on  our  batteries  of 
sand  bags ; and  Fort  Barrancas,  sunk  in  a great  sand  hill  with 
very  little  brick  wall  above  the  surface,  was  almost  as  invul- 
nerable. The  artillery  on  both  sides  aggregated  about  300 
pieces,  varying  in  calibre  from  32  to  128  pounders;  and  as  each 
was  fired  every  few  minutes,  the  deafening  roar  was  beyond  de- 
scription— beyond  even  conception  save  to  those  engaged. 
Every  window  light  in  Warrenton  was  shivered  to  atoms  by 
the  first  few  volleys,  while  those  in  Pensacola,  eight  miles  dis- 
tant, were  badly  shaken  up  and  many  broken.  In  some  in- 
stances blood  poured  from  the  noses  of  men  working  the  guns, 
while  the  thunder  of  the  conflict  was  afterwards  declared  to 
have  been  heard  at  Greenville,  Camden,  Montgomery,  Hayne- 
ville,  Union  Springs,  and  Troy,  distances  ranging  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  scene 
of  action. 

No  damage  was  done  Barrancas  or  any  of  its  batteries,  but 
we  inflicted  material  damage  to  Fort  Pickens. 

The  battle  continued  all  day  wdth  unabated  energy.  About 
dark  the  firing  ceased,  except  Capt.  Posey’s  mortar  battery  that 
kept  up  a duel  all  night  with  a Yankee  mortar  battery,  furnish- 
ing quite  a spectacular  entertainment  to  the  twro  armies. 

Fort  McRee  had  learned  some  things  by  the  day’s  experience ; 
and  under  cover  of  darkness,  and,  assisted  by  heavy  details, 
her  men  built  a battery  of  three  guns  half  a mile  down  the 
shore,  between  the  fort  and  the  twro  men-of-wrar. 

Worn  out  by  the  day’s  hard  work,  we  ate  a cold  lunch  and 
retired  to  the  rough  planks  of  our  “old  cabin  home”  for  need- 
ed rest.  But  a seaward  breeze  setting  up,  whistled  about  the 
roofs  and  around  the  corners  of  our  cottages  in  such  exact  imi- 
tation of  a coming  hostile  shell,  to  which  our  ears  had  all  day 
been  accustomed  that  we  were  frequently  startled  from  our 
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dreams,  and  sprang  from  our  bunks.  Many  a hearty  laugh  was 
indulged  in  during  the  night  on  this  score.  Rather  an  “airy” 
sort  of  battle  was  this,  but  later  in  the  night  we  got  up  another 
sort  , almost  as  airy  but  on  a much  grander  scale.  About  1 1 p. 
m.  our  pickets  began  discharging  their  guns  along  the  beach. 
At  first  the  shots  were  scattering,  but  rapidly  increased  until 
it  seemed  like  the  whole  picket  force  was  hotly  engaged,  while 
in  camp  the  “long  roll”  was  beating  to  arms,  and  officers  shout- 
ing to  their  men  to  “fall  in,”  as  if  the  wdiole  Yankee  army  was 
landing  about  two  hundred  yards  in  our  front.  Men  ran  hither- 
thither  in  hurly-burley  style,  sometimes  knocking  each  other 
down  in  their  blind  and  mad  rush  for  clothing,  guns  and  equip- 
ment. As  soon  as  formed,  the  companies  were  “double-quick- 
ed” to  their  respective  batteries.  On  reaching  his  battery,  a 
certain  captain  of  the  regiment  made  a speech  that  night  to  his 
company  that  was  repeated  many  a time  afterward  around  the 
camp-fires  of  the  regiment.  As  he  drew  up  his  company  in 
line,  he  thus  harangued!  the  men  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  in 
a high  key:  “Stand  firm,  men!  Stand  firm!  Think  of  your 

homes  and  firesides ! You  have  done  wrell  today,  and  we  expect 
you  to  do  well  tonight.”  It  was,  of  course,  a false  alarm,  a 
very  common  occurrence  in  any  army  in  time  of  war,  and  after 
•an  hour’s  detention,  we  were  dismissed  to  our  quarters.  I will 
state,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that  these 
night  alarms,  far  in  the  dead  hour  of  nighit,  are  more  trying  to 
the  nerves  than  a real  battle  in  daytime. 

At  dawn  next  morning,  November  23,  Fort  McRee’s  men 
early  began  the  day’s  battle  by  a vigorous  attack  on  the  two 
warships.  After  a-  hot  contest  for  an  hour,  the  latter  retired 
out  of  range,  taking  their  position  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  where  they  could  do  the  fort  less  damage. 

Bv  8 o’clock  the  bombardment  was  again  in  full  blast,  every 
gun  on  both  sides  being  brought  into  action.  The  Yankees, 
however,  had  a better  range  of  our  positions,  and  landed  their 
shot  and  shell  with  greater  precision.  Frequently  several  shells 
would  explode  almost  simultaneously  in  or  above  a single  bat- 
tery*, and  the  men  would  take  refuge  in  their  “rat-holes”*for 
protection.  But  these  “rat  holes,”  covered  with  coarse,  loose 
sand  to  a depth  of  about  four  feet,  were  places  of  fancied,  rather 
than  real  security.  They  offered  good  protection  against  small 
fragments  of  shells,  but  we  are  confident  that  a shell  from  a 
mortar  would  have  penetrated  without  any  difficulty. 
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The  second  day’s  battle  was  essentially  a repetition  of  the 
first,  with  no  abatement  of  spirit  on  either  side.  The  firing 
ceased  at  dark,  excetpt  that  Capt.  Posey  again  kept  up  his 
mortar  batten’  duel  all  night.  The  enemy  did  not  resume  the 
attack  next  morning,  and  thus  ended  the  great  bombardment — 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  during  the  Civil  War,  when  both  num- 
ber and  calibre  of  guns  are  taken  into  account.  By  order  of 
Gen.  Bragg,  the  words  “November  22  and  23,  1861,”  were 
inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  1st  Alabama  regiment. 

On  January  1,  1802,  Gen.  Bragg  had  occasion  to  be  absent, 
leaving  Gen.  Anderson  in  command.  The  latter  opened  up  a 
fight  which  lasted  all  day.  Rumor  had  it  that  Gen.  Bragg  was 
much  displeased  at  this  attack.  All  the  Confederate  forts  and 
batteries  were  manned  by  the  First  Alabama,  except  Fort  Mc- 
Ree  and  a battery  at  the  navy  yard. 

REGIMENT  REORGANIZED. 

The  period  of  our  enlistment  (twelve  months)  was  now 
drawing  to  a close,  and  the  question  of  reorganization  was  a 
lively  theme  with  the  regiment.  When  we  volunteered,  we 
thought  we  could  whip  the  Yankees  in  three  months.  It  was 
now  evident  that  we  were  entering  upon  a long  and  bloody, 
conflict.  Accordingly,  the  Confederacy  was  enlisting  soldiers 
only  for  three  years,  cr  the  war.  But  as  the  First  had  already 
served  one  year,  Gen.  Bragg  thought  it  just  that  we  be  received 
for  two  years,  and  we  wrere  mustered)  in  for  that  period — the 
only  regiment  perhaps  in  the  Confederate  service  so  enlisted. 
Three  companies — the  Eufaula  Pioneers,  Eufaula  Rifles,  and 
Red  Eagles — declined  to  reorganize,  and  their  places  were  taken 
by  Capt.  Pruitt’s  company  from  Barbour  county ; Capt. 
Knowdes’s  company  from  Macon  county;  and  Capt.  John  F. 
Whitfield’s  company  from  Autauga  and  Montgomery  counties. 
Of  the  seven  companies  reorganized,  about  half  of  the  men  and 
officers  re-enlisted,  the  rest  being  discharged  and  enlisting  in 
other  commands. 

Upon  reorganization,  I.  G.  W.  Steeclman  w*as  unanimously 
elected  Colonel;  S.  L.  Knox,  Major;  S.  D.  Steeclman  w*as  ap- 
pointed Adjutant;  Dr.  J.  C.  Hamilton,  Surgeon;  Dr.  Madding, 
Assistant  Surgeon;  D.  Carmichael,  Quartermaster;  Capt.  B. 
Su liens,  Commissary.  The  companies  were  commanded  respect- 
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ively  by  J.  D.  Meadows,  Capt.  Co.  A (Tallapoosa  Rifles)  ; D. 
W.  Ramsey,  Capt.  Co.  B (Wilcox  True  Blues)  ; J.  T.  Stubbs, 
Capt.  Co.  C (Guards  of  the  Sunny  South)  ; R.  H.  Isbell,  Capt. 
Co.  D (Talladega  Rifles)  ; John  H.  Wood,  Capt.  Co.  E (Rough 
and  Ready  Pioneers)  ; Richard  Williams,  Capt.  Co.  F (Clay- 
ton Guards);  M.  B.  Locke,  Capt.  Co.  G (Perote  Guards; 

Knowles,  Capt.  Co.  H ; W.  H.  Pruitt,  Capt.  Co.  I ; John 

F.  Whitfield,  Capt.  Co.  K (John  Gill  Shorter,  Artillery).  No 
election  was  held  for  lieutenant-colonel,  because,  as  yet,  regi- 
mental sentiment  had  not  united  on  any  single  individual  for 
the  position ; and,  besides,  as  the  regiment  was  soon  to  be 
largely  recruited,  it  seemed  just  that  the  recruits  should  have 
a voice  in  the  selection  of  at  least  one  field  officer.  At  Island 
No.  io,  owing  to  so  much  sickness  and  other  causes  the  elec- 
tion was  not  considered,  and  accordingly  an  election  for 
lieutenant-colonel  was  not  held  until  we  reached  Port  Hudson 
in  October,  1862. 

We  received  our  furloughs  for  thirty  days,  January  17,  1862, 
and  left  on  the  first  train  for  our  respective  homes,  where  we 
were  welcomed,  banqueted  and  lionized  by  all,  but  especially 
by  sweethearts,  as  conquering  heroes.  Social  entertainments 
were  given  almost  every  night  at  which  ‘‘soft  eyes  looked  love 
to  eyes  that  spake  again.”  Very  few  then  could  lay  claim  to 
having  seen  twelve  months’  service,  and  to  having  participated 
in  three  battles.  Besides,  the  hot  sun  at  Barrancas  had  so 
tanned  our  skins  that  we  in  no  wise  resembled  the  tender-faced 
boys  of  twelve  months  before,  but  had  become  veterans  in  ap- 
pearance. The  war  spirit  was  at  red  heat,  and  the  military  was 
everywhere  conspicuous  throughout  the  State.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  our  furloughs  we  left  our  respective  communities  amid 
impassioned  speeches  and  pathetic  scenes  of  separation  from 
loved  ones. 

When  the  companies  reached  Barrancas  late  in  February  the 
regiment  had  over  one  thousand  men  on  its  rolls,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  whom  knew  nothing  of  arms  or  service.  Many  of  the 
boys,  who  were  in  school  or  college  when  they  enlisted  a year 
previous,  had  carried  back  with  them  school  books  in  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  other  branches,  under  the  delusion 
that  we  would  be  at  Barrancas  to  the  end  of  the  war ; and,  as 
we  had  several  scholarly  teachers  in  the  regiment,  we  expected 
to  fight  Yankees  and  pursue  our  studies  at  the  same  time. 
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ISLAND  NO.  IO  CAMPAIGN. 

Within  a few  days  we  were  put  to  dismounting  the  big  guns 
in  our  batteries.  We  knew  this  portended  early  evacuation  of 
Barrancas.  The  work  was  carried  on  at  night  through  blind- 
ing clouds  of  dust  that  filled  our  eyes  and  throats,  and  which 
caused  an  epidemic  of  bad  colds.  Doubtless,  this  condition  of 
our  men  was,  in  a large  degree,  responsible  for  so  much  fatal 
sickness  in  our  regiment  a week  or  two  later  at  Island  No.  10. 

On  the  morning  cf  March  5,  1862,  our  regiment,  having  more 
the  appearance  of  a brigade  than  regiment,  led  by  our  own 
Steedman,  and  headed  by  a brass  band,  marched  from  Barrancas 
to  Pensacola.  It  was  an  ideal  spring  morning,  and  the  live 
oak  groves  and  wild  flowers  along  the  way  were  in  full  bloom 
and  resonant  with  the  melodies  of  singing  birds.  All  trunks, 
books,  and  heavy  clothing  had  been  shipped  home.  We  were 
under  marching  orders  for  Island  No.  10,  a military  post  in  the 
Mississippi  river  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  J.  P.  Mc- 
Cown. 

The  next  morning  we  boarded  flat  cars  at  Pensacola  depot.  A 
cold  rain  was  falling  that  beat  upon  us  until  we  reached  Tensas 
landing.  From  Tensas  we  went  by  steamer  to  Mobile;  thence 
in  two  sections  and  in  passenger  coaches  by  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  to  Corinth,  Miss. ; thence  by  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  which  we  reached  early 
on  March  12,  1862.  We  were  at  once  transferred  to  a 
steamer  and  started  to  Island  No.  10.  The  b<5at  was  a leaky 
old  transport,  unfit  for  service,  and  of  insufficient  capacity  to 
carry  our  regiment  comfortably,  compelling  us  to  leave  tents 
and  heavy  baggage  behind.  We  were  packed  almost  to  suffo- 
cation on  both  decks.  The  river  was  at  its  highest  flood,  and 
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down  its  maddened  and'  foaming  billows  uprooted  trees  and 
debris  were  being  driven  with  resistless  fury.  We  faced  all 
day  a cold  north  wind,  and  when  night  came  the  men  spread 
down  their  blankets,  covering  every  inch  of  available  space,  each 
trying  to  get  as  near  the  smokestack  as  possible.  Learning 
during  the  day  that  the  Federals  had  captured  New  Madrid, 
Mo.,  about  twelve  miles  below  Island  No.  10,  we  landed  about 
dark  at  Tiptonville,  and  at  once  marched  to  the  former  point, 
about  six  miles  distant.  We  were  halted  for  the  night  in  an 
old  cornfield,  where,  wrapped  in  blankets  and  stretched  on  the 
ground,  we  were  soon  asleep.  An  hour  later  we  were  aroused 
from  this  blissful  state  by  a downpour  of  rain  that  lasted  until 
daylight.  Our  tents  did  not  reach  us  until  a week  later,  during 
which  time  we  suffered  much  from  cold  and  rain. 

Island  No.  10  contained  at  this  time  about  forty  acres,  was 
situated  in  the  Mississippi  river  near  the  corner  of  Tennessee, 
Missouri  and  Kentucky.  Its  surface  was  about  ten  feet  above 
the  river  at  this  stage.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  river  for  a 
mile  or  more  was  about  twenty  feet  above  the  river  level.  Half 
a mile  above  the  island  the  river,  flowing  south,  abruptly  turns 
northward  to  New  Madrid,  thence  southeast  to  Tiptonville,  a 
distance  of  35  miles,  thus  forming  a great  peninsula,  across 
whose  neck  from  Tiptonville  to  Island  No.  10  is  only  six 
miles.  Nearly  a mile  above  the  island,  where  the  river  turns 
northwest,  the  east  bank  sinks  to  the  general  level  of  the  valley; 
and  there  the  river,  overleaping  its  banks  in  a sheet  of  water 
half  a mile  wide  and  from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  flows  southeast 
to  Reel  Foot  lake,  eight  miles  distant,  encircling  at  this  time 
Tiptonville,  our  fortifications  and  army  in  a great  island.  On 
the  river’s  bank  in  the  upper  edge  of  this  sheet  of  water,  and 
facing  directly  up  the  river,  was  Rucker’s  battery  of  six  guns 
forming  our  outpost  defence.  It  was  a miserable  affair,  knee 
deep  in  water,  and  its  weak  parapets  affording  little  protection 
to  men,  guns,  or  ammunition.  The  ordnance  and  details  could 
reach  it  only  at  night  and  in  small  boats ; sometimes  up  the 
channel  of  the  river,  sometimes  across  the  sheet  of  water  through 
the  swamp.  Naturally,  it  was  the  main  point  of  attack.  ^ 

Besides  Rucker’s,  there  were  six  batteries  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  each  mounting  from  two  to  four  guns  varying  in  cal- 
ibre from  32  to  64-pounders;  and  on  the  island  proper  there 
were  two  batteries  of  four  guns  each,  and  an  old  barge  anchored 
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in  front  of  the  island  and  having  a battery  of  four  guns.  There 
were  also  quite  a number  of  unmounted  cannon.  Our  regi- 
ment, without  sleep  the  previous  night,  mounted  two  guns  on 
the  14th  of  March. 

The  next  day  the  enemy’s  fleet  of  mortar  boats  and  iron-clad 
gunboats  arrived  and  at  once  attacked  us,  concentrating  their 
fire  on  Rucker.  Ail  the  batteries  replied  with  vigor,  and  occa- 
sionally with  effect.  The  cannonading  was  heavy  and  lasted 
until  night  with  only  slight  damage  to  Rucker’s  battery. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  March  16,  three  of  the  enemy’s 
strongest  gunboats  lashed  together,  advanced  within  close  range 
and  opened  a vigorous  fire  upon  Rucker’s  battery,  and  also  upon 
our  position  below.  They  were  now  within  fair  range  of  all 
our  batteries  and  every  gun  was  brought  into  action.  All  day 
cannon  thundered  from  the  gunboats,  the  east  bank,  and  the 
island.  At  Rucker’s,  one  man  was  killed  and  several  wounded 
by  a shen.  Beyond  this  there  was  no  material  damage  to  either 
side.  This  closed)  the  biggest  fight  at  Island  No.  10,  the  fleet 
after  this  keeping  well  out  of  our  reach.  Major  H.  S.  Foote, 
son  of  Mississippi's  distinguished  congressman,  aid-de-camp  to 
General  McCown  at  Island  No.  10,  relates  the  following  inci- 
dent of  Col.  Steedtnan  at  this  battle:  “The  ammunition  was 

exhausted  bv  3 p.  m.  The  Colonel  of  the  First  Alabama,  who 
was  at  Rucker’s  with  some  of  his  men,  came  down  to  headquar- 
ters through  water,  waist  deep  in  places,  to  get  cannon  car- 
tridges. The  cartridges  were  carried  by  negroes  who  had  vol- 
unteered for  the  work,  the  Colonel  of  the  First  leading  the  way, 
I bringing  up  the  rear.  The  sight  inside  that  place  (Rucker’s 
battery)  was  enough  to  dishearten  and  terrify  the  bravest. 
There  were  our  men,  fighting  with  the  desperation  of  despair; 
some  of  the  guns  were  dismounted,  the  platforms  sunk  in  mud 
and  water,  and  dead  and  wounded  lying  around,  the  bursting 
shells ; Rucker,  like  the  hero  he  wras,  encouraging  his  men ; and 
the  men,  stripped  to  the  w’aist,  at  their  guns,  and  all  other  sad 
sights  of  a fort  almost  battered  to  pieces  by  cannon  shot.  Nev- 
ertheless, that  colonel  of  the  First  Alabama  coolly  walked  into 
this  chamber  of  death  and  there  remained  untikthe  last  car- 
tridge w7as  disposed  of.” 

This  fort  wras  not  captured  until  after  its  evacuation,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  army. 
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Shortly  after  this  the  Federals  fitted  out  at  night  a detach- 
ment of  about  fifty  men  and  sent  it  down  the  river  during  a 
terrific  storm  to  spike  the  guns  in  Rucker’s  battery.  With 
muffled  oars  and  under  cover  of  darkness  they  reached  the  bat- 
tery undiscovered,  surprised  the  sentinels,  and  before  the  guard 
that  was  bivouacking  fifty  yards  away  could  be  aroused  from 
sleep  and  reach  the  battery,  spiked  the  guns  and  escaped. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  enemy  had  successfully  passed  trans- 
ports across  the  point  of  land  opposite  our  batteries,  and  reached 
the  river  below  us.  The  water  at  this  point  was  several  feet 
deep  from  the  overflow  of  the  river,  and  the  enemy,  by  cutting 
down  trees  a few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  re- 
moving logs  and  other  obstructions  from  a small  bayou  effected 
a practicable  canal  through  the  swamps  for  transports.  The 
water  was  not  deep  enough  for  gunboats. 

The  enemy  now  attempted  to  run  a gunboat  past  our  batteries. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  April  4,  1862,  which  was  stormy 
and  dark,  the  pickets  observed  by  the  occasional  flashes  of  light- 
ning, unusual  activity  among  the  gunboats.  A few  minutes 
later,  the  Carondelet,  sunk  nearly  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  pro- 
tected by  bales  of  hay,  dashed  out  from  the  fleet  on  its  perilous 
voyage.  Smoke  of  stygian  blackness  rolled  in  immense  volume 
from  its  smokestack  as  revealed  here  and  there  along  its  way  by 
occasional  lightning.  It  steamed  directly  in  the  face  of  Ruck- 
er’s batter}',  approaching  within  two  hundred  yards  of  it ; and 
then  turning  at  right  angles  west  pursued  its  course  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  our  lines  without  returning  a shot.  The  guns 
of  Rucker  were  out  of  order  and  could  make  no  attack.  The 
other  batteries  hurled  tons  of  shot  and  shell  at  the  bold  craft. 
Reaching  a point  of  safety  below,  the  Carondelet  fired  a gun  as 
a signal  to  the  fleet  that  it  had  passed  in  safety. 

On  the  morning  of  April  6,  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of 
Point  Pleasant,  opposite  New  Madrid,  indicated  that  the  enemy 
was  landing  troops  there  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Caron- 
delet. About  6 p.  m.,  before  we  had  eaten  supper,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  report  at  headquarters.  There  were  hardly 
three  hundred  men  in  ranks.  An  hour  later  all  the  avail^le 
troops  of  the  command  had  assembled,  leaving  a few  in  charge 
of  our  fortifications,  and  we  started  in  the  direction  of  Point 
Pleasant,  presumably  to  recapture  our  battery.  About  2 a.  m. 
we  were  drawn  up  in  line  half  a mile  from  Point  Pleasant,  ex-’ 
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pecting  to  advance.  But  we  were  soon  ordered  to  rest,  and  in 
a few  minutes  were  asleep.  When  we  awoke  a heavy  rain  was 
falling.  We  were  hungry  and  had  no  rations.  About  9 a.  m. 
our  commissary  wagons  arrived;  We  commenced  to  cook  ra- 
tions, but  were  ordered,  rather  excitedly,  to  “fall  in.”  We  were 
soon  in  full  retreat  toward  Tiptonville.  The  morning  was 
warm,  the  road  wet  and  muddy,  we  were  tired  and  hungry,  and 
all  blankets  and  other  surplus  articles  were  promiscuously  scat- 
, tered  along  the  way.  The  enemy’s  cavalry  from  Point  Pleas- 
ant hung  upon  our  rear,  but  kept  at  a safe  distance.  It  was 
nearly  sundown  when  we  entered  a large  plantation  in  rear  and 
in  full  view  of  Tiptonville,  the  smokestack  of  a gunboat  being 
seen  at  the  landing.  We  crossed  the  plantation  about  a mile 
east,  and  entered  the  swamp  now  dense  with  the  foliage 
of  spring.  It  was  getting  dark.  The  command  was  led 
by  fresh  troops  who,  becoming  excited  at  some  of  our  cavalry’ 
returning  from  a reconnoisance  in  front,  produced  some  confu- 
sion in  that  quarter  for  a few  seconds.  Our  gallant  Major,  S. 
L.  Knox,  commanding  the  regiment  at  that  time,  commanded 
the  First  Alabama  “front  face,  right  dress,”  and  in  a moment 
our  regiment  presented  as  straight  a line  as  was  ever  seen  on 
dress  parade,  standing  alone  and  facing  the  supposed  direction 
of  the  enemy.  The  whole  thing  was  so  sudden  it  was  a severe 
test  of  the  courage  of  the  First  Alabama,  the  presumption  being 
that  we  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  as  the  enemy  was  known 
to  be  in  force  in  that  vicinity.  The  fresh  troops  were  formed 
about  half  a mile  from  this  point ; and  our  regiment  after  stand- 
ing half  an  hour  in  this  position,  aligned  with  them.  Here  we 
stacked  our  arms,  as  we  then  thought  only  for  the  night,  but  in 
fact  for  surrender.  During  the  night  Gen.  W.  W.  Mackall,  wlioa 
week  before  had  superseded  General  McCown,  capitulated  April 
8,  and  the  next  morning  we  were  formed  and  marched  without 
guns  to  the  river  bank  in  an  open  field,  and  were  formally  sur- 
rendered to  General  Payne.  General  Mackall  was  much  criti- 
cised for  this  surrender.  Incompetencv,  and  even  treason,  were 
charged,  but  there  was  no  ground  for  either.  Generals  Mc- 
Cown and  Mackall  did  the  best  that  could  hav^been  done  by 
any  officers  under  all  the  circumstances.  It  was  expected  that 
our  command  would  be  sacrificed  when  sent  to  Island  No.  10. 
General  Braxton  Bragg  so  informed  Colonel  Steedman  several 
times  since  the  war.  It  was  done  to  hold  Pope  in  check  with 
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an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  until  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
could  attack  Grant  at  Shiloh.  The  idea  that  -Mackall  could 
have  hastily  constructed  barges  and  escaped  with  his  command 
across  the  Reel  Foot  lake,  which  at  this  point  was  ten  miles 
wide,  is  absurd.  True,  a few  fugitives,  even  some  too  sick  to 
fall  in  line  when  we  left  camp,  did  this.  But  though  this  was 
possible  to  a few  scattered  men,  while  the  army  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  it  would  have  been  altogether  impossi- 
ble for  the  army  itself.  All  honor  to  Generals  McCown  and 
Mackall  and  brave  officers,  who.  with  only  five  thousand  men, 
hardly  half  of  them  fit  for  duty,  kept  back  Pope  for  nearly  a 
month.  The  sacrifice  of  our  command  alone  gave  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston  hope  of  victory  at  Shiloh;  and  our  sufferings  and 
fate,  terrible  as  they  were,  were  not  in  vain. 

OFFICERS  AND  PRIVATES  GO  TO  PRISON. 

It  has  been  noted  that  only  three  hundred  men  of  the  First 
Alabama  reported  for  duty  at  the  camps  when  we  set  out  on 
our  march  from  Island  No.  10,  and  that  Major  Knox,  instead 
of  Colonel  Steedman,  commanded  the  regiment  at  its  surrender. 
This  ratio  of  men  on  the  rolls  to  number  able  for  duty  pre- 
vailed in  all  other  commands,  so  out  of  five  thousand  Confeder- 
ates on  the  island,  about  fifteen  hundred  surrendered  in  line. 
The  First  had  about  one-third  of  its  men  in  line.  The  terrible 
epidemics  of  measles,  mumps  and  pneumonia  had  depleted  our 
ranks,  being  especially  severe  on  recruits.  The  First  must  have 
lost  four  hundred  men  in  the  twenty-seven  days  of  service  here, 
and  from  the  effects  of  that  service  afterwards  in  prison.  Many 
died  and  were  buried  at  Island  No.  10  before  the  surrender. 
After  the  surrender,  the  officers  were  transferred  to  Johnson's 
Island,  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  to  Camp  But- 
ler, Springfield,  111. ; to  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  111. ; to  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  and  to  other  points  of  the  north.  For  a month  after 
reaching  these  prisons  the  mortality  was  fearful.  One  hundred 
and  five  of  our  regiment  died  at  Madison,  Wis.  Here  the 
graves  of  our  First  Alabama  dead,  along  with  other  Confederate 
graves  there,  were  marked,  and  the  cemetery  cared  for  during 
many  years  by  a noble  Southern  woman,  Mrs.  Alice  Waterman, 
now  (1904)  dead.  She  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every 
Alabamian.  A monument  should  be  erected  in  this  “Confed- 
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erate  Rest  /*  containing  the  names  of  each  dead  soldier ; also  the 
name  of  Alice  Waterman  in  bold  relief.  We  have  before  us  a 
list  of  the  names,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.* 

The  Federal  authorities,  at  least  at  Camp  Butler,  where  the 
writer  was  in  prison,  did  all  that  medical  skill,  hospital  stores 
and  comfortable  quarters  could  do  to  arrest  the  appalling  death 
rate  of  the  Confederate  prisoners,  but  in  vain.  While  at  Island 
No.  io  this  writer  visited  sick  friends  in  two  of  our  hospitals ; 
one  on  a steamer  anchored  opposite  the  island  in  the  river ; the 
other  in  a church,  one  or  two  miles  in  rear  of  our  line.  In  the 
former  the  men  were  lying  on  the  floor  across  the  cabin,  head 
to  wall  and  feet  to  feet,  with  a space  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
between  each.  They  all  had  pneumonia,  and  the  space  be- 
tween each  was  literally  covered  with  phlegm  expectorated  by 
the  patients.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  aisle,  which  was 
about  three  feet  wide.  The  coughing,  wheezing  and  groans 
were  distressing.  The  situation  at  the  church  was  the  same, 
except  that  the  patients  had  bunks.  Our  entire  stock  of  medical 
stores  seems  to  have  consisted  of  one  single  item — blue  mass. 
We  have  seen  our  surgeon  standing  in  the  door  of  the  hospital 
tent  with  a wad  of  the  delicious  delicacy  in  his  hand,  and  issuing 
it  out  to  the  sick  apparently  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

The  sickness  and  mortality  at  Island  No.  io  are  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered.  Our 
men  were  mostly  from  extreme  South  Alabama,  two-thirds  of 
whom,  fresh  from  home  and  wholly  unused  to  hardships,  had 
been  suddenly  thrown  into  a cold  and  rigorous  climate  at  a 
season  of  the  year  most  inviting  to  pneumonia,  had  been  terri- 
bly and  continuously  exposed  day  and  night,  were  without  suit- 
able food,  and  practically  without  medicine  with  which  to  com- 
bat the  epidemic.  The.  old  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  1861 
lost  very  few  of  their  number.  Colonel  Steedman,  one  of  the 
ablest  officers  of  the  garrison,  was  stricken  with  pneumonia  in 
both  lungs  a week  before  the  surrender,  and  was  in  the  hospital 
at  the  time  of  that  event.  When  the  surrender  was  known  he 
was  placed  upon  a litter  by  four  of  his  regiment,  *vho  intended 

♦For  list  of  dead  buried  at  Madison,  and  the  report  of  Col.  Steed- 
man  on  treatment  of  Confederate  prisoners  at  Johnston’s  Island, 
see  Chapter  VIII,  infra. 
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to  carry  him  beyond  the  enemy’s  line,  sometimes  wading  water 
knee-deep.  He  begged  them  to  leave  him  and  make  their  own 
escape  which  they  emphatically  refused  to  do,  and  all  were  cap- 
tured together. 

Colonel  Steedman  was  sent  first  to  Gratiot  Street  prison  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  which  city  were  many  Southern  sympathizers  ; 
and  among  these  was  James  Harrison,  whose  daughters  were 
also  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  one  of  whom  (Dora)  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  colonel  in  the  fall  of  1865.  From  St.  Louis 
as  soon  as  he  was  convalescent,  Colonel  Steedman  was  trans- 
ferred to  Columbus,  Ohio,  paroled  for  two  weeks  during  further 
convalescence,  thence  to  Johnson’s  Island,  Lake  Erie. 

After  the  surrender  to  General  Pavne  at  Tiptonville  on  the 
morning  of  April  8,  1862,  we  spent  the  day  in  conversation 
with  the  Federals.  Men  and  officers  repelled  as  an  insult  the 
least  insinuation  that  the  war,  professedly  for  the  Union,  in- 
volved the  emancipation  of  slaves,  declaring  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms  at  once  if  they  had  the  remotest  apprehension 
that  such  was  the  case.  Though  doubtless  sincere  at  the  time, 
they  did  not  make  good  this  declaration  upon  the  issuance  of 
Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proclamation  nine  months  later.  That 
night,  as  usual  at  Island  No.  10,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

The  next  day  we  went  by  steamer  to  New  Madrid,  built  fires 
of  logs  on  the  river  bank,  while  the  Federals  gave  us  full  rations 
and  planks  to  sleep  on.  The  next  morning  our  officers  left  on 
steamer  for  Johnson’s  Island,  and  late  in  the  evening  the  men 
boarded  a large  transport  (used  for  carrying  horses,  cattle  and 
supplies)  for  Cairo,  which  place  we  reached  at  daylight  next 
morning.  About  10  a.  m.  we  were  marched  to  the  railroad 
depot,  and  late  that  evening  left  for  Camp  Butler.  We  reached 
Decatur  early  next  morning,  where  a curious  crowd  had  assem- 
bled to  see  ‘'the  rebels.”  As  the  train  was  detained  here  half 
an  hour  some  of  our  men  offered  at  auction  Confederate  money  ; 
or  as  the  Yankees  called  it,  “Jeff  Davis  script,”  and  were  sur- 
prised that  it  found  ready  buyers  from  10  to  20  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

That  evening  we  reached  Camp  Butler,  were  formed  in  line, 
searched  for  weapons,  and  assigned  to  tents  situated  between 
two  rows  of  barracks. 

Camp  Butler,  an  old  camp  of  instruction,  was  about  five 
miles  east  of  Springfield,  111.,  on  the  Sangamon  river;  and,  at’ 
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the  time  of  our  arrival,  had  no  walls.  The  soil  was  black  and 
waxy,  and  during  wet  weather  was  very  disagreeable.  A line 
of  soldiers  called  the  “dead  line”  surrounded  it.  Colonel  Mor- 
rison was  in  command — a big,  rotund,  rubicund,  mellow-nosed 
Yankee,  but  withal  a kind-hearted  old  gentleman.  A regiment 
of  Black  Dutch  constituted  the  guard.  They  were  a set  of 
sneaks  and  scoundrels,  several  times  firing  into  our  quarters 
without  provocation,  and  on  one  occasion  killing,  on  another 
wounding  a prisoner.  There  was  such  a determined  protest  by 
the  prisoners  against  such  barbarism,  that  it  was  not  repeated. 
About  a month  later  these  Dutch  were  sent  to  Virginia,  where 
the  regiment  was  annihilated  (much  to  our  delight)  by  Jack- 
son;  and  a regiment  of  citizens  (the  69th  Illinois)  guarded  us 
from  then  on.  These  men  treated  us  with  every  kindness  con- 
sistent with  military  usage. 

Colonel  Fonda,  their  commander,  succeeded  Colonel  Morri- 
son as  commander  of  the  post,  and  he  also  was  a good  man. 
But,  as  previously  stated,  the  fearful  effects  of  exposure  at 
Island  No.  10  followed  us  to  Camp  Butler,  and  every  day  the 
prison  hospital  was  receiving  large  accessions  from  our  num- 
bers, most  of  whom  went  thence  to  the  cemetery.  This  fact, 
with  our  separation  from  loved  ones,  especially  during  the  ex- 
citing times  of  war,  required  all  our  courage  to  withstand. 
Many  died  solely  of  melancholy,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a single 
prisoner  who  could  not  keep  up  his  spirit  ever  survived  prison 
life.  Hence  we  sought  all  kinds  of  diversions,  of  which  making 
finger  rings  from  bones,  gutta-percha  buttons  and  setting  them 
with  silver  or  gold,  or  with  the  bright  inner  shells  of  mussels, 
obtained  abundantly  from  Sangamon  river,  was  the  chief.  It 
was  astonishing  what  skill  some  acquired  in  this  art,  and  what 
beautiful  rings  they  turned  out  with  rudest  tools. 

The  winter  broke  suddenly  into  spring  a little  after  May  1. 
.This  was  the  third  time  that  we  had  seen  the  trees  bud  for  spring 
this  year;  at  Pensacola  in  March,  at  Island  No.  10  in  April, 
and  at  Camp  Butler  in  May.  The  prisoners  now  becamt 
healthy  and  everything  more  cheerful.  We  eagerly  sought  the 
morning  papers  for  news  from  the  front,  but  as  nearly  all  the 
papers  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  cause  we  had  little 
faith  in  their  statements,  except  the  St.  Louis  Republican , which 
was  thought  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  South.  Whenever  the 
news  of  victory  reached  us,  the  prisoners  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  cheers  and  rebel  yells. 
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In  the  meanwhile  prisoners  hnd  been  escaping  in  considerable 
numbers  by  running  the  “dead  line”  at  night,  generally  in  squads 
of  six  or  seven  at  a time.  Though  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred thus  escaped,  it  was  remarkable  that  not  one  was  ever 
killed  or  wounded.  A few,  after  weeks  of  hunger,  toil  and  per- 
petual fear,  made  good  their  way  to  Dixie,  but  most  were  recap- 
tured and  brought  back  to  prison,  where  they  were  put  in  close 
confinement  for  a few  days.  At  this  time  there  were  many 
Southern  sympathizers  in  this  part  of  Illinois,  and  if  the  pris- 
oners had  known  who  they  were  and  where  they  lived,  the  trip 
would  have  been  easy.  Colonel  Morrison,  while  commander, 
was  much  chagrined  by  the  escape  of  so  many  prisoners,  and 
believed  that  his  sentinels  were  bribed.  On  one  occasion,  about 
half  drunk,  he  addressed  a body  of  prisoners  thus : “I  want 

you  rebels  to  explain  to  me  how  so  many  of  you  have  escaped 
from  this  prison  without  a rascal  of  you  ever  getting  hit  by  a 
bullet.  You  can’t  fool  me;  there  is  trading  going  on  here. 
You  can  buy  any  man  I have  for  25  cents — any  officer  here  for 
50  cents — and  me  for  a dollar,”  emphasizing  the  last  assertion 
by  a heavy  stroke  of  his  hand  upon  his  breast.  The  prison  was 
soon  enclosed  by  a plank  wall  twelve  feet  high.  After  this  two 
efforts  to  escape  were  made  by  tunneling  and  bribery,  but  with- 
out success.  A few,  however,  made  their  escape  by  a bold  dash 
at  night  to  the  wall,  and  bv  jerking  off  the  planks.  The  pris- 
oners at  Camp  Butler  were  given  the  full  ration  of  a United 
States  soldier,  which  was  more  than  they  could  eat.  The  sur- 
plus was  traded  at  the  commissary  for  stationery,  gutta-percha 
buttons,  or  for  any  other  article  we  wished  E.  J.  M.  Padgett 
was  the  regimental  commissary,  and  he  looked  closely  after  our 
interests. 

When  the  hot  days  of  June  came  Colonel  Fonda  every  morn- 
ing formed  in  line  as  many  prisoners  as  wished!  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  bathing,  and  marched  them  down  to  the  beautiful  San- 
gamon river.  Though  there  were  sometimes  more  than  a 
thousand  prisoners,  there  were  never  more  than  fifteen  guards, 
Colonel  Fonda  having  previously  told  us  that  he  was  doing  this 
for  our  pleasure,  and  that  he  depended  upon  our  hono^  not 
to  escape,  which  confidence  no  prisoner  ever  attempted  to  vio- 
late. 
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OUR  GOOD  TREATMENT  IN  PRISON  EXPLAINED. 

Owing  to  our  kind  treatment  while  in  prison  at  Camp  Butler, 
Springfield,  111.,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  it  was  believed  at  the 
time  by  the  Confederate  prisoners  that  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Commissary  was  a Southern  sympathizer,  but  of  course  we 
kept  very  quiet  on  that  subject  while  there.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  my  sketch  in  The  Advertiser,  October  26  and  Novem- 
ber 30.  1902,  I received  the  following  letter,  which  explains 
itself : 

“313  Catoma  Street, 
“Montgomery,  Ala.,  March  13,  1902. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  McMorries , Plantersvitlc , Ala.: 

“Dear  Sir — I have  been  very  much  interested  in  your  sketch  of 
the  1st  Alabama  Regiment  in  The  Advertiser,  especially  in  that 
part  relating  to  the  prisoners  at  Camp  Butler,  111.  I was  only  a 
child  at  the  time,  but  have  a distinct  recollection  of  many  events  of 
the  period.  My  father,  John  S.  Bradford,  although  a Southern 
sympathizer,  was  head  of  the  Commissary  Department  for  a period 
at  Camp  Butler,  at  what  time  and  for  how  long  I do  not  know. 
My  mother  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  was  even  much  more  of  a 
| ‘rebel/  as  she  was  at  that  time  called,  than  my  father.  She  was 
very  active  in  helping  the  prisoners,  especially  those  in  hospitals. 
I remember  her  saying  that  what  the  sick  seemed  to  crave  more 
than  anything  else  was  milk.  This  she  always  tried  to  supply.  We 
kept  several  cows  on  our  place,  then  just  outside  of  Springfield, 
and  she  had  a large  can  made  to  order,  and  went  almost  daily  to 
the  hospital  with  milk,  fruits,  delicacies,  etc.  She  is  still  living  on 
the  old  place,  which  is  now  inside  the  city  limits,  having  been  a 
resident  of  Springfield  over  sixty-five  years.  She  is  now  87,  and  in 
good  health,  and  has  never  been  ‘reconstructed.' 

“The  cemetery  at  Camp  Butler  is  kept  by  the  government.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a brick  vail.  The  graves  of  the  Federals  are  marked 
by  marble  headstones,  and  while  the  Confederate  graves  are  not 
so  marked,  the  section  containing  them  is  well  kept.% 

“Yours  truly, 

“John  Bradford." 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  every  statement  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  and  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  these  noble 
people  far  beyond  our  ability  to  pay.  They  were  friends  in 
need.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  has  cost  her  much  greater 
sacrifice,  and  has  demanded  much  higher  courage  to  maintain 
her  Southern  sentiments  than  any  native  Southern  woman  re- 
siding in  the  South. 

While  this  fair  treatment  was  accorded  the  prisoners  at  Camp 
Butler,  especially  as  to  rations,  the  following  from  Colonel 
Steedman  (1902)  shows  the  treatment  of  our  officers  in  prison 
at  the  same  time  on  Johnson’s  Island.  The  reader  must  not  for- 
get that  this  was  in  1862,  and  must  not  confound  this  with  the 
cruel  treatment  in  1863-5,  as  shown  later  by  the  official  report 
of  Colonel  Steedman.  As  a rule,  we  think  Southern  prisoners 
were  treated  reasonably  well  until  after  the  Federal  authorities 
adopted  so-called  “Retaliatory  Measures.” 

OFFICERS  IMPRISONED  AT  - JOHNSON'S  ISLAND. 

“All  the  officers  of  the  First  Alabama  regiment,  except  the 
few  who  escaped  or  were  absent  on  furlough,  were  imprisoned 
on  Johnson’s  Island  for  about  six  months.  This  island  is  situ- 
ated in  Sandusky  Bay,  Lake  Erie,  three  miles  from  Sandusky 
city.  It  was  a beautiful  and  healthy  location  for  a prison.  No 
one  but  officers  were  confined  there.  The  buildings  were  new, 
wooden  shells,  but  clean  and  comfortable,  except  in  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  rigorous  winter  in  that  northern  climate.  The 
prisoners  were  well  fed  on  good  army  rations,  and  there  was 
little  sickness  among  them.  They  were  guarded  by  Home 
Guard  militia,  who  treated  them  fairly  well. 

To  this  generally  good  treatment  there  was  a single  excep- 
tion lamentable  to  the  Confederates  and  disgraceful  to  the  per- 
petrator. A guard,  without  provocation  or  notice,  viciously 
shot  Capt.  J.  D.  Meadows  through  the  thigh,  which  came  near 
lesulting  in  his  death.  A brave  soldier,  or  more  perfect  gen- 
tleman than  the  victim  of  this  barbarity  never  breathed. 

Early  in  September,  1862,  our  officers  were  sent  bv  rail  to 
Cairo,  and  thence  by  steamboat  to  Vicksburg  for  exchange. 
These  officers  were  crowded  on  the  steamboat  like  so  many  cat- 
tle, just  as  our  men  were.  Colonel  Steedman  informs  me  that 
he  was  glad  to  get  a place  on  the  Texas  deck  by  the  side  of  the 
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pilot  house,  large  enough  to  spread  his  blanket.  The  pilots 
spit  their  tobacco  juice  across  him,  and  some  times  by  acci- 
dent on  him.  Their  rations  were  raw  pork  and  “hard  tack/’ 
which  they  broiled  on  long  splinters  before  the  boiler  furnaces, 
each  man  taking  his  turn.  The  crew  treated  them  kindly.  It 
was  a joyful  day  when  officers  and  privates  met  at  Vicksburg 
and  in  camp  at  Jackson. ” 

It  was  difficult  to  get  letters  to  or  from  the  South  beyond  the 
Federal  lines.  Few  ever  reached  us  or  our  Southern  homes. 

Governor  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  visited  the  prison  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  induced  many  Tennesseeans  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. As  these  were  marched  out  of  prison  they  were  jeered 
by  the  prisoners.  No  one  of  the  First  Alabama  took  the  oath. 

EXCHANGE  OF  PRISONERS. 

On  the  morning  of  September  7,  1862,  the  First  Alabama, 
forming  a part  of  the  second  detachment  of  prisoners  for  ex- 
change, and  guarded  by  a company  of  the  69th  Illinois,  left  on 
flat  cars  for  Vicksburg  by  way  of  Alton,  111.  The  fertile  lands 
along  the  route  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  waving  com 
and  large  orchards  of  apple  trees  bending  with  heavy  clusters  of 
luscious  fruit  delighted  us,  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  At  every 
station  were  large  crowds  of  every  age,  sex  and  condition  to  see 
the  “rebels. ” The  girls  chunked  the  boys  with  red  apples,  and 
on  several  occasions  slyly  exhibited  a miniature  Confederate 
flag.  At  Alton  the  citizens  gave  us  a lunch  at  the  landing  just 
before  we  embarked  on  the  steamer.  There  was  a large  con- 
course of  citizens  and  all  treated  us  courteously,  especially  the 
ladies.  An  aged  gentleman,  with  long  flowing  locks  as  white 
as  snow,  and  whose  dress  and  mien  pointed  him  out  as  evi- 
dently being  a leading  citizen  of  that  community,  in  particular 
attracted  our  attention  as  he  walked  back  and  forth  along  in 
front  of  us  where  we  were  standing  and  eating  from  the  tables. 
He  was  not  making  a so-called  speech,  but  he  was  talking.  Pa- 
thetically he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Union  while  tears  flowed 
freely  down  his  wrinkled  cheek.  We  were  deeply  touched  by 
the  tenderness  of  his  appeal,  by  his  venerable  appearance  and 
evident  sincerity,  but  against  all  we  were  as  obdurate  as  flint. 

About  dark  we  proceeded  down  . the  river,  now  at  its  lowest 
water-mark.  At  Cairo  we  were  met  by  several  boat-loads  of 
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prisoners,  and  under  escort  of  the  Essex  and  Conestoga  set  out 
for  Vicksburg.  Our  progress  was  slow  owing  to  the  sand- 
bars and  large  fleet,  and  being  under  flag  of  truce,  we  could  not 
travel  at  night.  We  viewed  with  interest  Rucker’s  battery, 
the  east  bank,  and  Island  No.  10  as  we  passed,  which  now  from 
low  water  appeared  to  be  upon  a bluff  fifty  feet  high.  We  an- 
chored at  Memphis  two  days.  While  here  the  ladies  of  the 
town  secured  a little  steam  tug,  and,  crowding  into  it  as  long  as 
one  could  stand  on  its  deck,  came  out  to  our  boat,  bringing  to- 
bacco and  eatables  and  showering  us  with  kisses — thrown  from 
the  hand.  As  they  approached  our  transport  the  prisoners  nat- 
urally made  a rush  to  the  side  nearest  the  tug,  causing 
the  boat  to  careen  very  much.  The  commander  of  the  boat 
ordered  the  prisoners  back  to  the  other  side.  They  refused  to 
obey.  He  then  threatened  to  order  the  Essex  to  fire  into  the 
tug,  if  we  persisted  in  disobedience.  Being  plainly  told  what 
might  happen  to  him  in  that  case,  the  incident  ended.  While 
here  we  viewed  the  battle  ground  of  our  Arkansas  Ram  with  the 
Federal  fleet  a few  months  previous,  and  the  wreck  of  Federal 
gunboats  by  the  Ram. 

On  the  morning  of  September  21,  1862,  we  anchored  in  sight 
of  Vicksburg.  How  we  realized  the  goodness  of  God  to  us ! 
How  sad  the  reflection  that  so  many  of  our  comrades  were  left 
dead  at  Island  No.  10,  and  at  the  various  prisons  of  the  North, 
and  some  even  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  along  our  route  from 
Alton. 

The  next  day  we  bade  our  respected  guard  adieu,  shaking 
hands  with  each,  and  assuring  them  of  our  appreciation  of  our 
kind  treatment.  They  replied : “Now  if  you  Johnnies  ever 

capture  us,  all  we  ask  is  that  you  treat  us  as  well  as  we  have 
you/’  And  we  certainly  should  have  done  so.  Landing  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  about  a mile  above  Vicksburg,  we 
marched  down  the  river  and  crossed  over  on  a ferry  boat. 

It  has  doubtless  fallen  to  my  happy  lot  to  chronicle  here  the 
time  and  place  Confederate  prisoners  were  treated  with  more 
humanity  than  elsewhere,  or  at  any  other  time  during  the  war. 

At  the  Vicksburg  landing  the  ladies  were  serving  free  l^nch 
of  com  bread  and  barbecued  beef  from  crude  tables  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  here  we  spent  a happy  hour  greeting 
officers  and  comrades  from  other  prisons  who  had  been  ex- 
changed at  the  same  time  at  Vicksburg. 
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ORDERED  TO  PORT  HUDSON,  AND  CAMPAIGN  THERE. 

We  were  ordered  to  Port  Hudson,  La.,  but  halted  a few 
days  in  camp  near  Jackson,  Miss.  Before  leaving  Jackson 
officers  were  sent  to  Alabama  to  recruit  the  companies 
to  full  ranks  if  possible.  From  Jackson  we  went  by  rail  to 
Tangipahoa,  La.,  thence  by  march  of  thirty  miles  across  the 
country  to  Clinton,  La. ; thence  over  a narrow-gauge  railroad 
to  Port  Hudson,  reaching  the  latter  place  October  4,  1862.  The 
next  day  the  regiment  pitched  camp  about  100  yards  above  the 
landing  on  a high  bank,  affording  a fine  view  of  the  river  above 
and  below,  and  of  sugar-cane  plantations  across  the  river  in 
front.  , Port  Hudson,  thirty  miles  above  Baton  Rouge,  was  at 
this  time  a military  position  of  importance  for  two  reasons : 1st. 
As  an  outpost  defense  to  Vicksburg,  by  keeping  back  from 
Vicksburg  Banks’  army  of  40,000  men;  2nd.  Because  this  po- 
sition commanded  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  by  which  the  Con- 
federacy obtained  supplies  from  Western  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Southern  Arkansas. 

Those  of  our  comrades  not  captured  at  Island  No.  10,  and 
who  had  been  organized  into  a battalion  of  three  companies, 
aggregating  162  men,  commanded  by  Capt.  R.  H.  Isbell,  re- 
joined us  a month  later.  During  our  imprisonment  this  battal- 
ion had  rendered  valuable  service  in  Northern  Mississippi,  hav- 
ing participated  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  Oct.  3 and  4. 
1862. 

Maj,-Gen.  Frank  Gardner  was  commanding  the  post ; Brig.- 
Gen.  W.  N.  R.  Beall,  a brigade ; Col.  W.  R.  MiJes,  his  legion, 
the  total  being  about  5,500  men.  Our  regiment  was  assigned 
to  Beall’s  brigade. 

The  river  defenses,  when  completed,  consisted  of  eleven  bat- 
teries mounting  a total  of  thirty  guns,  varying  in  calibre  from 
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a four-inch  Parrott  to  ten-inch  Columbiad,  and  extending  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river  from 
the  heights  below  Big  Sandy  creek  to  a bayou  below.  The 
batteries,  numbered  from  the  upper  extremity,  were  manned 
by  the  First  Alabama,  and  DeGournay’s  battalion  of  artillery. 

The  batteries  of  our  regiment  were : 

Battery  No.  1,  Co.  K,  had  one  20-pounder  and  one  30- 
pound'er. 

Battery  No.  2,  Co.  A,  had  two  32-pounders. 

Battery  No.  3,  Co.  G,  had  one  42-pounder,  and  one  32-  f 

pounder. 

Battery  No.  5,  Co.  B,  had  one  128-pounder,  and  one  32- 
pounder. 

The  land  defenses,  when  completed,  consisted  of  a line  of 
breastworks  and  batteries  four  miles  long,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a semi-circle  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  extremity 
of  the  river  line  of  defenses.  The  semi-circle  thus  enclosed  was 
a plateau  rising  abruptly  to  a height  of  eighty  feet  above  low 
water-mark  of  the  river,  gashed  here  and  there  by  yawning 
chasms  and  fringed  on  the  north  and  south  with  deep  ravines. 

A space  of  half  a mile  on  each  side  of  the  railroad  was  an  old 
field  comparatively  level,  and  strongly  fortified.  Distributed 
along  this  line  were  thirty-three  batteries  and  redans  numbered 
from  left  to  right. 

Very  few  of  these  batteries  and  fortifications  had  any  exist- 
ence, except  on  paper,  when  we  reached  Port  Hudson,  and 
some  were  never  completed. 

The  regiment  was  armed  with  old  flint-lock  muskets. 

An  election  held  for  lieutenant-colonel  in  October  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Capt.  M.  B.  Locke  of  the  Perote  Guards,  a 
position  he  ever  honored  by  his  superior  ability  as  an  officer, 
by  his  dignity,  his  refined  Christian  character  and  uniform 
courtesy  to  subordinates.  To  this  time  since  its  reorganization, 
the  regiment  had  been  without  a lieutenant-colonel. 

As  to  the  number  of  men  and  officers  on  the  muster  rolls  of 
the  regiment  when  it  reached  Port  Hudson,  and  consequently 
its  loss  at  Island  No.  10,  and  in  prison,  I find  different  authori- 
ties widely  at  variance.  But  after  careful  examination  and 
comparison  we  are  bound  to  accept  the  official  report  of  Gen. 

4 
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Beall,  Oct.  22,  1S6 2.  just  eighteen  days  after  our  arrival,  as  the 
most  trustworthy  basis.  He  reports  312  effective  men.*  To 
this  add  50  officers  and  we  have  362;  allowing  20  per  cent,  at 
hospital,  and  on  furlough,  we  have  455;  to  which  adding  Is- 
bell's battalion  of  162,  we  have  617.  Col.  I.  G.  W.  Steedman, 
in  a letter  dated  May,  1902,  to  the  writer,  says : “We  left  Bar- 
rancas, Fla.,  March  5,  1862,  with  not  less  than  1,000  men."  If 
he  includes  Capt.  Whitfield's  company,  which  joined  us  a week 
later  at  Island  No.  10,  the  total  loss  for  this  seven  months  is 
1,000  less  617,  or  383  men.  If  Whitfield’s  company  (about  50 
men)  was  not  included,  the  loss  was  1,050,  less  617,  or  423 
men.  The  latter  is  more  probably  correct.  Appalling  as  these 
figures  are,  they  cannot  be  excessive.  Brewerf  puts  the  total 
loss  at  150 — figures  absurdly  incorrect  when  it  is  a certain 
fact  that  104  of  our  regiment’s  dead  are  buried  at  the  single 
prison  of  Madison,  Wis.,  saying  nothing  of  our  heavy  losses  at 
Island  No.  10,  Camp  Butler,  Camp  Douglas,  Camp  Chase,  and 
other  prisons,  and  the  loss  of  Isbell’s  battalion  during  the  inter- 
im. Further,  subsequent  official  reports  corroborate  our  esti- 
mate. Between  Oct.  4,  1862,  and  the  investment  of  Port  Plud- 
son,  May  24,  1863,  the  regiment  received  over  200  recruits, 
Co.  K receiving  in  one  squad  45N  A letter  to  Capt.  J.  P.  Jones, 
July  5,  1863,  Port  Hudson  (just  three  days  before  the 

surrender),  says:  “First  Alabama  585  strong.’’  After  the 

losses  at  Port  Hudson  and  recruiting  fall  of  1863.  Lieut.-Gen. 
Polk  reports  the  regiment  745  strong  at  Meridian,  Miss. 

Companies  A,  B,  G and  K at  once  began  the:  construction  of 
their  batteries  on  the  river.  The  ground  was  hard,  and  progress 
slow  and  laborious,  but  bv  Feb.  1,  1863.  nearly  all  the  gun.? 
were  in  position.  The  men  were  daily  practiced  in  the  drill 
of  the  squad,  company,  battalion ; and,  after  completion  of  bat- 
teries, the.  artillery  also.  The  three  new  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment' and  the  many  recruits  to  the  seven  old  companies  had  no 
experience  in  any  kind  of  drill,  and  these  together  constituted 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  regiment ; but  by  the  superior  tact  and 
industry  of  Col.  Steedman,  and.  our  nujutant,  Capt.  S.  D 
Steedman,  a recent  graduate  of  the  South  ^Carolina  Mil- 

*Confederate  Military  History,  vol.  vii,  p.  53. 

t History  of  Alabama,  p.  589. 

^Smith’s  Company  K,  p.  46. 
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itary  Academy,  assisted  by  our  veteran  officers  just  ex- 
changed, the  regiment  was  soon  thoroughly  drilled  and  dis- 
ciplined. It  was  recognized  as  the  crack  regiment  of  the  Port 
Hudson  army.  One  of  the  proofs  that  our  regiment  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  was  that  the  commanding  general  always 
called  upon  the  First  Alabama  for  important  details  of  men  and 
officers  to  execute  special  orders.  Louisiana  rum  was  the  pe- 
culiar bane  of  the  Port  Hudson  Army.  The  sugar  planters, 
being  unable  to  sell  their  sugar,  converted  it  into  this  accursed 
liquid.  Details  from  our  regiment  were  sent  out  to  destroy 
these  distilleries.  We  were  also  placed  as  police  guards  on  all 
roads  leading  to  distilleries,  and  ordered  to  seize  and  confiscate 
the  rum  being  brought  into  our  lines.  Many  gallons  were  cap- 
tured every  night  and  brought  to  our  guardhouse  and  poured 
out  on  the  ground.  Our  old  comrades  will  remember  how  the 
thirsty  men  would  dip  it  up  in  cups,  or  drink  it  out  of  the  ditches 
until  driven  ofif  by  the  guards. 

Our  daily  rations  were  “blue  beef”  and  “com  bread,”  to  which 
were  occasionally  added  sweet  potatoes  and  syrup.  The  ladies 
of  Mobile  presented  each  member  of  the  regiment  with  a full 
suit  of  clothes,  including  overcoats  and  blankets ; comfortable 
log  cabins  were  erected  for  winter  quarters ; and  the  regiment 
was  in  fine  health  and  spirits.  Corn  beer,  of  which  every  com- 
pany had  one  or  more  stands,  was  our  luxury.  Diversions  were 
sought  in  various  ways  by  the  men,  but  chiefly  through  “kan- 
garoo courts.”  Cases  were  worked  up  during  the  day,  a jury 
impaneled  that  night,  an  indictment  found,  the  case  argued  by 
our  lawyers,  and  the  penalty  of  treating  the  crowd  to  beer  im- 
posed by  the  court  on  the  unsuccessful  party  to  the  suit.  The 
men  also  published  (wrote)  a daily  newspaper  called  “The 
Mule.”  It  dealt  mainly  in  satire  of  men  and  officers  on  drill, 
and  was  replied  to  bv  a counter  newspaper  called  “Woodchuck.” 

In  a different  way,  our  officers,  mostly  single,  and  a hand- 
some set,  too,  had  their  pastimes.  There  were  many  large 
sugar  planters  in  this  section,  and  their  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished daughters  in  fine  carriages  and  attended  by  retinues  of 
servants  made  frequent  visits  to  our  camps  “to  see  the  soldiej^.” 
Well,  they  saw  the  soldiers,  and  our  officers  saw  them,  the  re- 
sult being  that  our  officers  made  frequent  visits  to  the  palatial 
homes  of  these  young  ladies,  attending  balls,  banquets,  and  other 
entertainments.  But  the  company  officers,  having  no  horses' 
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and  the  distance  to  these  homes  being  too  great  to  walk,  had  to 
leave  the  monopoly  of  all  these  pleasures  to  the  staff. 

If  there  was  anything  on  earth  that  a Southern  woman,  during 
these  days,  could  not  resist  it  was  a Confederate  soldier  with 
brass  bars  and  stars  on  his  coat  collar.  There  was  some  fasci- 
nation even  in  a corporal’s  stripes. 

In  November,  Col.  Steedman  hired  a brass  band  of  ten  musi- 
cians, commanded  by  a Capt.  O’Neal,  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment by  voluntary  assessment  paying  the  band.  For  profi- 
ciency it  certainly  had  no  superior  if  an  equal  in  the  Confeder- 
ate service.  Their  instruments,  too,  were  first-class.  They 
played  for  us  on  drill  and;  at  night  after  taps  took  their  position 
at  the  Colonel’s  tent  and  played  us  to  sleep.  We  also  had  many 
superior  fiddlers,  Jack  Gibson,  of  the  Perote  Guards,  being 
the  most  skillful.  Once  a week,  or  oftener,  and  just  after  sup-  . 
per,  he  would  open  up  a free  concert  in  his  tent.  The  first 
stroke  of  his  bow  never  failed  to  be  cheered  enthusiastically  by 
the  regiment.  After  playing  an  hour  or  .two  he  invariably 
closed  with  uO  Lord  Gals  one  Friday,”  which  lie  would  play,  ^ 
sing  and  dance  at  the  same  time.  He  was  afterwards  wounded 
(July  28,  ’64,  at  Atlanta)  in  the  right  arm  just  above  the  wrist, 
resulting  in  a permanent  deflection  of  the  arm  at  that  point ; and 
being  asked  whether  he  could  still  use  the  bow  replied : ‘‘  Why, 

yes ; my  arm  now  has  exactly  the  right  crook  for  the  business.” 

Vast  quantities  of  bacon,  cattle,  sugar  and  syrup  were  shipped 
through  Port  Hudson  to  the  interior  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
cattle  were  made  to  swim  across  the  river  in  full  view  of  our 
batteries.  No  bacon  and  only  a few  of  the  poorest  cattle  were 
left  for  our  garrison. 

On  November  16,  1862,  the  Federal  fleet  under  Commodore 
D.  G.  Farragut  appeared  below  in  sight  of  our  batteries.  It 
was  composed  of  the  following  vessels : 

Wooden — Richmond,  carrying  27  guns;  Hartford,  26  guns; 
Mississippi,  23  guns;  Monongahela,  16  guns. 

Iron-clad — Kineo,  carrying  five  guns;  Albatross,  5 guns; 
Sachem,  5 guns ; Genesee,  5 guns ; Essex,  16  gujis. 

Mortar  Boats — Also  five  mortar  boats  each  carrying  one  13- 
inch  mortar.  Total,  13S  guns  and  five  13-inch  mortars. 

On  the  night  of  December  13,  Capt.  Boone’s  battery  of  light 
artillery,  consisting  of  three  pieces  and  supported  by  Companies 
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D and  F of  the  First  Alabama  crossed  the  river,  and  gaining 
a position  opposite  the  fleet  and  behind  the  levee  without  being 
discovered,  opened  fire  at  dawn.  A spirited  duel  was  kept  up 
nearly  all  day,  but  without  material  results. 

In  January,  1863,  the  “Dr.  Beatty,”  a large  Red  river  trans- 
port, protected  by  cotton  bales,  carrying  one  20-pounder  parrott 
gun  and  about  500  infantry,  left  our  landing  and  steamed  up  the 
river,  flying  a large  Confederate  flag.  The  Parrott  gun  was 
in  charge  of  Lieut.  J.  Watts  Kearney,  and  the  whole  expedition, 
under  command  of  Maj.  J.  L.  Brand.  The  Dr.  Beatty,  the 
Rams  Webb,  Queen  of  the  West,  and  another  cotton-protected 
steamboat  constituted  the  famous  expedition.  Fully  three 
thousand  Confederates  had  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  witness  the  departure,  and  the  deafening  acclamations  of 
these  and  those  on  board  marked  this  as  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable incidents  of  Port  Hudson.  The  avowed  purpose  was 
the  capture  of  the  Indianola  which  had  passed  the  Vicksburg 
batteries,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  river  gunboats  in  the 
Federal  Navy.  ^How  this  improvised  fleet  performed  this  dar- 
ing exploit  in  capturing  the  Indianola  is  one  of  the  immortal 
achievements  of  the  Confederate  soldier  and  sailor. 

FARRAGUT's  ATTACK  ON  PORT  HUDSON. 

On  the  night  of  March  14,  1863,  “taps”  had  sounded  and  we 
had  retired  for  the  night  when  about  11  p.  m.  the  discharge  of 
several  guns  from  below  roused  us  from  our  bunks.  Farra- 
gut’s  fleet  was  coming  up.  The  long  roll  and  the  shrill  shouts 
of  officers,  “fall  in,  men ! fall  in !”  dinned  our  ears  as  we  hur- 
riedly rushed  into  our  clothes,  then  into  ranks,  and  then  to  our 
batteries.  By  this  time  the  firing  of  the  batteries  below  was 
tremendous,  the  fleet  making  no  reply.  The  flagship  Hart- 
ford, with  its  consort  Kineo,  and  with  Commodore  Farragut 
and  son  lashed  to  the  mast  were  leading  the  wav.  Following 
these  in  succession  were  the  Richmond,  Monongahela,  Gene- 
see and  Mississippi,  each,  except  the  last,  with  an  iron-clad  con- 
sort. These  were  followed  by  the  Essex  and  Sachem.  The 
large  heaps  of  lightwood  knots  on  the  opposite  bank  of*  the 
river  prepared  for  exactly  this  kind  of  an  emergency,  were  not 
lighted  as  ordered.  Only  starlight  dimly  revealed  an  outline 
of  the  advancing  squadron.  Battery  after  battery  opened  fire 
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as  the  fleet  came  within  range.  The  batteries  of  the  First 
Alabama  regiment  being  uppermost  were  the  last  to  become 
engaged,  and  the  Federal  gunboats  opened  fire  about  the  same 
time.  The  scene  now  became  one  of  indescribable  grandeur. 
The  river  and  our  line  of  fortifications  looked  like  a solid  sheet 
of  electric  glare  and  flame.  The  deafening  roar  drowned  the 
command  of  officers.  Gunners  and  squads  no  longer  awaited 
command,  but  loaded  and  fired  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
mortar  boats  below  having  previously  gained  the  range  of  our 
position,  poured  upon  us  a shower  of  bursting  shells.  Within 
half  an  hour  the  Hartford  and  consort  had  passed  up  without 
material  damage;  the  Richmond,  quitting  the  channel  opposite 
battery  5,  steamed  directly  toward  the  landing  which  was  be- 
tween batteries  5 and  3 under  the  guns  of  the  First  Alabama 
regiment.  Our  first  impression  was  that  she  intended  to  dis- 
embark troops  for  a land  attack,  and  all  began  to  think  of  our 
muskets.  She  came  within  a few  rods  of  the  landing  in  full 
and  close  range  of  all  four  of  the  regiment’s  batteries  and  was 
several  times  struck.  Her  intention  was  to  get  close  under  the 
bluff  of  the  river  where,  as  she  supposed,  our  guns  could  not 
bear  upon  her.  But  in  this  she  was  mistaken,  for  while  her 
proximity  did  throw  her  out  of  range  of  most  of  our  guns,  the 
few  that  could  bear  upon  her  were  all  the  more  effective  from 
being  in  such  close  quarters  and  in  better  view.  Her  sailors, 
thinking  themselves  safe,  jeered  the  men  of  the  First  Alabama 
as  the  ship  pulled  up  to  the  landing.  At  this  juncture  a large 
pile  of  lightwcod  knots  down  at  the  wharf  was  ignited  by  Con- 
federates, but  being  between  us  and  our  enemy  and  therefore 
blinding  to  us  was  quickly  extinguished.  This  position  soon 
proved  too  hot  for  the  Richmond.  Within  five  minutes  her 
machinery  had  been  disabled  as  indicated  by  the  shrill  distress- 
ing hiss  of  steam.  She  hobbled  out  from  the  bank  bearing  up 
the  river,  and  then  back  toward  the  channel  in  a curved  line, 
and  then  drifted  in  a disabled  and  almost  helpless  condition 
down  the  river. 

The  Monongahela  and  Genesee  following  also  diverged 
from  the  channel  of  the  river  toward  our  position,  but  were 
so  quickly  and  seriously  disabled  that  they  retreated  down  the 
river  as  rapidly  as  their  crippled  condition  would  permit. 

The  Essex  escaped  with  slight  damage,  and  the  Sachem  never 
reached  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  First  Alabama  regiment. 
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The  gunboat  Mississippi  was  struck  in  the  forward  part  by 
a hot  shot  from  a Confederate  battery  as  she  entered  the  bat- 
tle, but  her  intrepid  commander  pushed  vigorously  into  the  fight 
with  his  ship  afire  in  front,  until  reaching  a position  in  front  of 
our  regiment  she  was  grounded  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
perhaps  one  hundred  yards  from  the  bank.  Seeing  the  impos- 
sibility of  saving  the  vessel  he  fired  her  in  the  after  part  and 
abandoned  her.  The  flames  spread  rapidly  and  she  was  soon 
enveloped.  Fifteen  minutes  later  she  broke  loose  from  the 
bank  and  went  floating  down  the  river  a huge  and  roaring  pyr- 
amid of  flames,  the  towering  vertex  now  bending  before  an  occa- 
sional breeze,  and  then  when  there  was  a lull  darting  vertically 
upward  and  hurling  skyward  a continuous  stream  of  angry 
sparks  and  firebrands.  Her  hundreds  of  loaded  shells  were 
soon  reached  by  the  fire,  and  the  rapid  explosion  of  these,  some- 
times singly  in  quick  succession,  at  other  times  a dozen  or  more 
simultaneously  sounded  like  a heavy  cannonade  and  equaling 
if  not  surpassing  in  every  element  of  the  sublime,  the  terrific 
battle  through  which  we  had  just  passed.  The  firing  had  all 
ceased,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  upon  our  batteries 
and  enjoy  the  thoughts  of  our  triumph  and  the  grand  spectacle 
before  us.  We  thought  of  and  pitied  the  wounded,  if  any  there 
were,  on  the  burning  ship.  The  fleet  below  fled  in  consterna- 
tion from  their  late  companion  and  disappeared  from  view. 
About  5 a.  m.  this  floating  volcano  rounded  a point  of  land  on 
the  opposite  bank  five  miles  below  and  the  flames  sank  out  of 
view,  but  we  gazed  with  unabated  interest  on  the  crimsoned 
horizon  beyond.  This  gradually  grew  paler  and  paler  until 
about  5 a.  m.,  when  there  was  a fearful  explosion  resembling 
in  report  that  of  a heavy  peal  of  thunder  in  the  distance,  the 
flames  leaped  high  above  intervening  lands  and  forests,  the 
shock  being  distinctly  felt  at  our  batteries;  and  what  remained 
of  the  old  historic  Mississippi  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Had  the  lightwood  knots  on  the  opposite  shore  been  promptly 
lighted  it  is  believed  that  no  vessel  could  have  passed  our  bat- 
teries. A singular  coincidence  is  that  the  Confederate  ram 
Arkansas,  co-operating  with  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge  Jn  a 
land  attack  on  Baton  Rouge  about  a year  previous,  had  gone 
down  at  almost  the  same  spot. 

Several  of  the  Mississippi’s  crew  were  killed  and  probably 
burned  with  the  vessel.  Seme  of  the  wounded  leaped  into  tlie 
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river  and  were  drowned ; about  forty  men  were  captured,  the 
rest  escaped,  among  them  being  the  executive  officer,  Lieut. 
George  Dewey,  later  the  distinguished  “hero  of  Manila/’ 

The  captain’s  gig  taken  from  the  Mississippi  fell  to  the  lot 
of  CoL  Steedman,  and  furnished  him  and  his  officers  much  sport 
when  off  duty. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  fire  on  the  steamship  Mississippi,  and 
as  to  which  ship  it  was  that  came  up  so  close  under  our  batter- 
ies, several  theories  were  at  the  time  advanced,  and  have  since 
been  contended'  for. 

Anxious  to  have  the  question  definitely  and  correctly  settled, 
I addressed  a letter  to  Admiral  George  Dewey  May  29,  1903, 
propounding  the  following  questions : (1)  Was  it  the  Rich- 

mond or  Mississippi  that  came  up  so  close  to  the  landing  on 
the  night  of  March  14,  1863,  at  Port  Hudson?  (2)  Was  the 
steamship  Mississippi  fired  by  a hot  shot  from  a Confederate 
battery,  or  fired  by  its  executive  officer  ? 

The  following  reply  from  the  distinguished  Admiral  settles 
the  question  that  it  was  not  the  Mississippi  that  steamed  up  so 
close  to  the  landing  that  night,  and  could  he  have  spoken  as 
definitely  as  to  which  one  it  was  that  did  come  so  close  his  state- 
ment would  have  been  final.  It  is  seen  that  he  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  Hartford  instead  of  Richmond,  but  of 
this  he  is  not  certain.  Not  undervaluing  the  weight  of  even  an 
indefinite  impression  of  so  distinguished  a man  who  was  a par- 
ticipant in  the  battle,  I have,  after  mature  consideration,  and 
not  without  hesitation,  felt  it  my  duty  to  follow'  the  almost  unan- 
imous opinion  of  authors,  that  it  was  the  Richmond,  until  fur- 
ther light  shall  establish  it  as  an  error. 

Admiral  Dewrey’s  letter  is  as  follows : 

“Navy  Department. 

“Office  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy, 

“Mills  Building,  Washington,  June  1,  1903. 

“My  Dear  Sir:  I have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 

of  your  letter  of  May  29,  relative  to  the  battle  of  Po^t  Hudson,  and 
will  gladly  give  you  such  information  as  I can  in  response  to  your 
inquiries. 

“I  was  the  executive  officer  of  the  ‘Mississippi’  in  the  battle 
named,  and  it  was  not  that  vessel  of  which  you  speak  as  steaming 
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up  nearly  to  the  landing,  as  ws  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  grounded;  nor  do  I think  it  was  the  'Richmond.’  My  impres- 
sion is  that  it  was  the  'Hartford,’  which  ran  in  so  close  to  the  land- 
ing, though  I am  not  positive  on  the  matter. 

“The  ‘Mississippi’  was  first  fired,  in  the  forward  part,  by  a hot 
shot  from  one  of  the  Confederate  batteries;  afterward,  finding  that 
she  could  not  be  floated  and  saved,  we  fired  her  in  the  after  part 
and  abandoned  her. 

“I  hope  that  you  and  I may  sometime  come  into  close  range 
again,  hut  under  different  circumstances  from  those  of  that  me- 
morable 14th  of  March.  Very  truly  your3, 

“George  Dewey. 

“Professor  E.  Y.  McMorries, 

“Plantersville,  Ala.” 

The  object  of  getting  these  ships  above  us  was  to  cut  off 
supplies  west  of  the  river  from  the  Confederacy,  and  to  en- 
able Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  then  descending  Red  river  valley 
with  20,000  men,  to  cross  the  river  at  Bayou  Sara,  six  miles 
above  Port  Hudson. 

Affairs  now  relapsed  into  their  former  status,  the  fleet  daily 
shelling  our  lines  with  slow  guns  in  a desultory  way.  An  Arm- 
strong rifle-gun  on  the  fleet  amused  itself  by  throwing  250- 
pound)  shells  into  our  tipper  batteries,  and  sometimes  even  into 
Sandy  creek  swamp,  half  a mile  above  our  lines — an  extraor- 
dinary range  at  that  time,  being  about  five  miles. 

On  the  night  of  May  9,  Col.  Paul  F.  DeGournay  with  a de- 
tachment of  artillery,  and  Co.  K of  our  regiment,  having  in  all 
four  guns,  intrenched  under  cover  of  darkness  at  Troth’s  landj 
ing  opposite  the  fleet,  and  early  next  morning  opened  fire  upon 
the  Essex.  The  whole  fleet,  mortar  boats  and  all,  joined  the 
Essex  in  her  reply.  The  battle  was  furious  and  against  fearful 
odds  until  1 p.  m.,  when  our  men  withdrew",  Co.  K’s  gun  having 
been  disabled. 

May  14,  1863,  Gen.  C.  C.  Augur,  commanding  a Federal 
force  of  10,000  men  at  Baton  Rouge,  threw  out  an  advance  line 
of  skirmishers  towrard  Port  Hudson,  and  encountered  our  cav- 
alry pickets  in  a light  skirmish  at  Plains'  store,  about  six  miles 
below”  Port  Hudson.  The  aggressive  activity  of  Federal  cav- 
alry on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Gen.  Augur  now  advancing  from 
Baton  Rouge,  Banks  crossing  the  river  at  Bayou  Sara,  left 
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no  doubt  that  Port  Hudson  was  to  be  invested.  The  effective 
force  at  Port  Hudson  never  exceeded  3,500  men.  The  Confed- 
erates were  in  high  spirits,  having  not  the  least  doubt  of  their 
ability  to  hold  the  position  against  any  odds. 

May  19  a detachment  of  our  regiment  crossed  the  river  and 
without  loss,  severely  chastised  a body  of  marauding  Federal 
cavalry,  the  latter  leaving  several  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field. 
The  fighting  down  the  Plains’  Store  road  was  daily  getting 
nearer  and  heavier,  showing  that  Gen.  Augur  was  gradually 
forcing  back  our  line,  artillery  being  brought  into  action  on  the 
19th)  and  20th. 

While  we  were  at  our  batteries  interested  listeners  to  the 
battle  several  miles  away,  Gen.  Frank  Gardner,  our  Major- 
General  commanding,  unattended  (as  usual)  by  any  member 
of  his  staff,  his  ruddy  face  animated  and  his  eyes  aglow,  show- 
ing that  the  lion  in  him  was  aroused,  rode  up  to  our  battery  and 
asked : “Are  you  all  ready  here  r”  Being  assured  that  we 

were,  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  firing  and  said : 
“The  enemy  are  coming,  but  mark  you,  many  a one  will  get 
to  h — 1 before  he  does  to  Port  Hudson” — words  that  proved 
prophetic  if  he  meant  that  many  would  be  killed  in  battle. 

On  May  22  Gen.  Banks  began  his  advance  from  Bayou  Sara 
upon  our  position.  Our  pickets  met  his  advance  in  the  Aberger 
plantation  beyond  Big  Sandy  creek  and  drove  them  back.  On 
May  23  the  skirmishing  was  resumed  and  kept  up  all  day  in 
the  same  position.  That  night  our  cavalry,  reinforced  by  a 
detachment  of  infantry,  intrenched  in  rifle  pits  in  the  skirt  of 
woods  between  Big  Sandy  creek  and  the  plantation.  The  next 
day  the  enemy  advanced  upon  us  in  a heavy  skirmish  line  that 
was  promptly  repulsed.  This  heavy  picket  fighting,  occasion- 
ally approaching  a heavy  battle,  was  kept  up  all  day,  the  Con- 
federates holding  their  position.  That  night  our  infantry  foil 
back  to  our  rifle  pits  south  of  Big  Sandy  creek.  In  the  mean- 
while Col.  Miles  had  been  doing  some  hard  fighting  on  the  right 
with  Augur,  and  on  the  24th  a portion  of  Beall’s  brigade  was 
likewise  engaged.  The  investment  of  Port  Hudson  was  now 
complete,  and  the  enemy’s  forces  less  than  half  a mile  from  us. 
The  position-  of  the  regiment  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  was  in 
the  swamp  about  cne  hundred  yards  south  of  Big  Sandy. 
There  was  much  large  timber,  but  very  little  undergrowth. 
Where  rifle  pits  were  wanting  breastworks  of  logs  were  hastily 
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constructed.  A light  skirmish  line  was  thrown  forward  to  the 
creek  to  impede  the  enemy  in  crossing,  and  soon  a brisk  fight 
was  on.  The  enemy,  with  a strong  force,  drove  in  our  pickets, 
and  charged  our  position.  He  was  driven  back  with  loss.  The 
enemy  fleeing,  our  skirmish  lines  pursued  and  drove  them  back 
across  the  creek.  They  rallied,  reinforced  and  again  drove  in 
our  pickets,  charged  and!  were  repulsed.  Several  times  this 
was  repeated  during  the  day.  In  the  evening,  just  after  one  of 
these  charges  and  repulses,  a Federal  lieutenant  was  wounded 
and  captured.  As  he  was  being  carried  back  through  our  lines 
on  a litter  dripping  blood,  he  raised  himself  up  and  abused  us 
without  stint,  adding  that  the  Federals  would  have  Port  Hudson 
in  twenty-four  hours.  He  was  quite  a handsome  young  man, 
and  our  men  applauded  him  for  his  pluck,  but  assured  him  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  judgment.  After  the  last  charge  and  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy  nearly  sundown  that  evening,  our  pursuing 
skirmishers,  commanded  by  Capt.  Knowles,  not  only  drove 
them  back  across  Big  Sandy  creek,  but  crossed  themselves  where 
Capt.  Knowles  captured  and  brought  back  a very  fine  horse  as 
a trophy,  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 

Col.  Steedman  having  been  put  in  command  of  the  left  wing, 
composed  of  the  First  Alabama,  15th  Arkansas  and  10th  Ar- 
kansas, a detachment  of  Wingfield’s  battalion  and  39th  Mis- 
sissippi regiment,  Lieut. -Col.  M.  B.  Locke  commanded  the  reg- 
iment from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  siege.  Col.  Steedman, 
during  the  siege,  won  the  highest  encomiums  from  his  men  and 
superiors,  and  would  have  received  a brigadier-general’s  com- 
mission soon  afterwards  had  he  not  been  captured  and  sent  to 
prison;  while  Col.  Locke  proved  himself  a brave  and  able  reg- 
imental commander. 

About  sundown  the  regiment  fell  back  to  the  heights  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  our  line  of  fortifications,  had  stacked 
arms  and  were  lying  about  promiscuously  on  the  ground,  when 
Col.  Steedman  rode  up,  having  received  an  order  from  Gen. 
Gardner  to  advance  and  “feel”  for  the  enemy,  and  in  a loud 
tone  commanded  Col.  Locke  to  take  the  First  Alabama  regi- 
ment and  go  forward  until  he  struck  the  enemy.  The  eygning 
twilight  had  just  faded  from  the  western  horizon,  and  a full 
moon  was  mounting  the  eastern  sky  as  the  regiment  descended 
•the  bluff  into  the  deep  swamp  canopied  high  above  with  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  a giant  forest.  The  enemy’s  pickets,  per- 
ceiving our  advance,  had  ceased  firing,  and  ensconced  behind 
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trees  were  silently  awaiting  our  approach.  Our  way  led  through 
a clearing  of  deadened  timbers  and  over  ground  densely  cov- 
ered with  shrubbery,  brush,  briars  and  logs.  Through  this 
tangled  copse  we  made  our  way  the  best  we  could  in  various 
squads.  A slough  of  thick  underbrush  formed  the  farther  mar- 
gin of  this  clearing,  and  when  we  were  within  a few  yards  of  it, 
the  enemy  lighted  up  his  lurking  places  with  a blaze  of  musketry. 
Exposed  to  a hidden  foe  we  returned  the  fire  until  ordered  to 
fall  back,  carrying  with  us  our  dead  and  wounded.  We  had 
“felt”  the  enemy.  During  the  night  battle  a minie  rifle  ball 
cut  out  the  letter  “C”  from  the  hilt  of  Col.  Steedman’s  sword, 
leaving  the  letter  “S” — destroying  the  Confederacy,  but  leav- 
ing the  States.  The  sword  is  still  in  his  possession  (1904). 
Lieut. -Col.  Locke  wore  the  sword  that  night  by  mistake.  The 
vital  importance  of  the  delay  thus  secured  by  these  days  of 
fighting  in  advance  of  our  main  line  of  defense,  will  be  better 
understood  by  adding  here  an  extract  from  Col.  Steedman’s 
official  report  of  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson.  Had  not  these  rifle 
pits  been  constructed,  the  enemy  would  have  entered  Port  Hud- 
son May  27,  1863. 

Extract  from  col.  steedman’s  official  report  of  the  siege. 

“The  enemy’s  demonstrations  on  this  day  convinced  me  be- 
yond a doubt  that  he  had  determined  to  attack  our  lines  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  commissary  depot,  arsenal,  etc.  Up  to  Monday 
night,  the  25th  of  May,  no  works  of  any  description  had  been 
thrown  up  to  defend  this  position,  extending  from  Col.  John- 
son’s advanced  work,  on  the  right  of  my  command  to  a point 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  river  on  the  left,  including  a 
space  of  three-fourths  of  a mile.  There  was  not  a rifle  pit  dug 
nor  a gun  mounted  on  Monday  night. 

“I  reported  my  convictions  to  the  Major-General  command- 
ing. The  evidence  was  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  ordered  all 
the  available  tools,  negroes,  etc.,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Chief  Engineer.  The  work  was  promptly  laid  out  by  Lieut. 
Dabney  and  ere  the  dawn  of  Tuesday,  considerable  progress  had 
been  made.  A battery  of  four  pieces  had  been  mounted  during 
the  night  on  the  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  commis- 
sary depot  which,  since  that,  has  been  called  Commissary  Hill. 
The  emergency  being  great,  this  work  was  pressed  with  energy 
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all  Tuesday  and  Tuesday  night,  so  that  by  Wednesday  morning 
an  imperfect  line  of  rifle  pits  had  been  thrown  up  to  protect  the 
most  exposed  points  on  the  left  wing.” 

During  the  night  of  May  26  the  entire  Confederate  army  took 
position  along  our  line  of  breastworks,  where  we  remained  dur- 
ing the  period  of  forty-nine  days  of  siege  that  followed.  Port 
Hudson  was  not  provisioned  for  a siege.  Gen.  Gardner  had 
received  orders  to  evacuate  it,  but  the  rapid  approach  of  Gen. 
Banks  prevented  its  execution. 

The  position  of  the  command  and  the  assignment  of  com- 
manders for  the  seige  were  as  follows:  Maj.-Gen.  Franklin 

Gardner,  commanding  all  the  Confederate  forces ; Col.  I.  G.  W. 
Steedman,  acting  brigadier-general,  commanding  the  left  wing; 
Brig.-Gen.  W.  N.  R.  Beall,  commanding  the  center;  Col.  W. 
R.  Miles,  commanding  the  right  wing. 

Beginning  at  the  extreme  left  and  giving  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur,  the  left  wing  was  composed  of  the  following 
regiments,  and  in  the  order  named : The  39th  Mississippi,  a 

detachment  of  Col.  Wingfield’s  dismounted  cavalry,  10th  Ar- 
kansas, 1st  Alabama,  and  15th  Arkansas  regiments;  the  center, 
of  the  23d  Arkansas,  16th  Arkansas,  1st  Arkansas  and  12th 
Arkansas ; the  right  wing,  of  DeGoumay’s  battalion  of  artil- 
lery and  Col.  Miles’  legion. 

The  distribution  of  Confederate  batteries  numbered  from  left 
to  right  was  as  follows : On  the  left  wing  were  batteries  3,  6, 

11  (Fort  Desperate),  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17;  on  the  center,  bat- 
teries 18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25;  on  the  right  wing,  bat- 
teries 26,  27,  28,  29,  33.  Missing  numbers  indicate  batteries 
planned,  but  never  constructed.  On  the  left  wing  were  no  de- 
fenses except  that  the  timbers  for  two  hundred  yards  in  front 
had  been  felled,  the  surface  being  so  rugged  that  the  skill  of 
the  engineer  was  hardly  deemed  necessary.  The  position  of  the 
First  Alabama,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  extreme 
left,  was  between  the  10th  Ark?nsas  on  its  left,  and  the  15th 
Arkansas  on  its  right.  A ravine  pierced  the  right  of  our  regi- 
ment, separating  Co.  A and  its  battery  from  the  rest  of  the  reg- 
iment. The  length  of  the  left  wing  was  one  and  one-half  r^iles 
long  and  defended  by  1,600  effective  men.  This  put  the  men 
along  the  line  in  single  file  about  five  feet  apart.  Our  regiment 
never  at  any  time  had  its  full  strength  at  the  breastworks ; de- 
tachments from  Companies  A,  B,  G and  K being  kept  at  thefr 
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respective  batteries,  and  two  detachments  from  Co.  K being 
assigned,  one  to  a redan  on  the  Jackson  road,  and  the  other  to 
battery  1 1 on  the  river. 

During  the  siege  several  heavy  guns  were  transferred  from 
the  river  batteries  to  the  breastworks,  wooden  guns  shaped  and 
painted  like  cannon  being  substituted  to  deceive  the  enemy  ber 
low.  It  is  singular  that  the  fleet  made  no  serious  effort  to  cap- 
ture any  of  our  river  batteries  during  the  siege. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  enemy  did  not  push  his  advance 
May  26,  and  this  gave  the  regiment  an  opportunity  to  intrench. 
This  delay  of  one  day  bv  Banks  was  a fatal  mistake  to  him. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  26th,  Gen.  Banks  sent  in  to  Gen. 
Gardner  a formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson. 
It  was  a lengthy  document,  written  in  that  elegant  style  for 
which  Gen.  Banks  was  so  noted.  It  set  forth  his  ability  to  take 
Port  Hudson  at  his  will,  but  expressing  earnest  desire  to  save 
the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  To  this  Gen.  Gardner  re- 
plied briefly  that  his  orders  were  to  defend  Port  Hudson  and 
that  he  should  obey  his  orders.  This  formal  demand  of  Gen. 
Banks  and  the  laconic  reply  of  Gen.  Gardner  were  printed  and 
distributed  that  night  along  the  Confederate  lines.  So  all  knew 
that  we  were  standing  on  the  “perilous  edge  of  battle/’  It  was 
midnight  when  we  were  ordered  to  quit  work  and  to  sleep  on 
our  arms.  The  men,  falling  on  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
ditches,  were  soon  in  slumbers.  The  firing  had  ceased  and  the 
note  of  the  whippoorwill  in  the  ravine  above  us  alone  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  To  the  thoughtful  it  was  an  hour  of  se- 
rious reflection.  To  many  it  was  the  last  sleep  before  that  of 
their  final  rest. 

At  early  dawn  of  May  27  Banks  opened  a heavy  cannonade 
upon  our  whole  front,  the  fleet  shelling  the  river  batteries.  Shot, 
grape,  shrapnel  were  whizzing  everywhere,  tearing  up  our 
breastworks  here,  plowing  up  the  ground  there,  crashing 
through  the  trees  yonder  amid  terrific  explosion  of  shells. 
About  120  pieces  on  land  and  nearly  as  many  heavy  pieces  from 
the  fleet  had  their  fire  concentrated  upon  us.  This  was  main- 
tained an  hour  when  there  immediately  issued  frqjn  the  woods 
in  our  front  a long  line  of  burnished  steel  and  waving  banners, 
'this  was  followed  by  another  line,  and  this  by  another.  What 
a host  advancing  against  a single  line  where  the  men  stood  five 
feet  apart.  Our  arms  were  the  old  flint  lock  musket*  (but  they 
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were  a sure  fire)  not  effective  over  forty  yards ; the  enemy  were 
armed  with  the  powerful  Enfield  rifle.  Our  cartridge  was  a 
ball  and  three  buckshot,  a destructive  missile  at  short  range. 
Owing  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground  and  felled  timbers,  the 
enemy  could  not  preserve  their  lines  intact  and  soon  became  a 
conglomerate  mass.  We  awaited  their  approach  in  silence. 
When  within  forty  yards  we  were  commanded  to  fire.  A blaze 
of  musketry  flashed  from  our  ramparts.  The  enemy  wras  dazed 
and  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow  and  the  fearful  effect 
of  our  first  volley.  Over  one-fifth  of  his  number  were  upon 
the  ground  dead  or  wounded.  There  was  a momentary  pause, 
and  then  rallying  and  raising  a shout  they  charged..  The  Con- 
federates now  loaded  and  fired  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
enemy  was  falling  thick  and  fast  at  every  step  of  his  slow’  ad- 
vance over  brush,  but  still  he  bravely  pressed  on,  firing  as  he 
came,  until  within  a few  feet  of  our  lines  and  then — fled  in  utter 
panic  and  rout.  As  usual,  the  retreat  wras  more  disastrous 
than  the  advance,  and  the  ground  within  range  of  our  muskets 
was  literally  covered  with  blue-coats.  Shouts  of  Confederates 
right  and  left,  assured  us  of  a general  repulse  along  our  whole 
front.  Before  the  enemy’s  advance  he  had  covered  a ridge 
about  fifty  yards  in  front  of  our  regiment  with  sharp-shooters, 
and  these  lay  in  perfect  security  and  shot  our  men  as  they  raised 
their  heads  and  bodies  above  the  breastworks  to  fire.  These 
Yankee  sharp-shooters  inflicted  the  principal  damage  on  our 
regiment,  killing  and  wounding  many  more  men  than  the 
charging  columns. 

The  stampeded'  Federals  rallied  under  protection  of  the 
woods  in  front  and  charged  again,  and  were  again  repulsed. 
This  second  charge  was  made  about  10  a.  m.  After  these,  re- 
peated assaults  were  made  during  the  day  upon  our  position,  but 
the  enemy  never  reached  as  near  our  works  or  fought  with  as 
much  courage  as  on  the  first  charge.  Late  in  the  evening  the 
firing  ceased  and  our  next  thoughts  were  of  our  dead  and 
wounded.  The  latter  had  been  promptly  removed  to  our  field 
hospital  in  a ravine  200  yards  in  the  rear,  but  litters  were  lean- 
ing here  and  there  along  our  ramparts  saturated  with  blood,  and 
blood  was  running  and  puddling  in  the  trenches.  Col.  Locke 
received  a painful  wound  in  the  neck  from  a spent  ball ; but, 
bandaging  it  with  his  pocket  handkerchief  stood  bravely  to  his 
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post.  The  total  loss  of  our  regiment  was  32  killed  and  44 
wounded. 

During  the  fierce  assault  of  May  27  on  our  whole  left  wing, 
Commissary  Hill  was  an  especial  object  of  attack.  Here  we 
had!  a four-gun  battery,  and  behind  it  were  our  commissary 
stores,  arsenal  and  old  gin-house  containing  the  little  grist  mills 
which  did  all  the  grinding  for  the  army.  Our  battery  did  great 
execution  by  destroying  a number  of  field  guns,  but  sharp- 
shooters hidden  in  the  fallen  timbers  soon  made  our  battery  un- 
tenable by  shooting  our  gunners,  compelling  them  to  lie  behind 
the  parapet  and  await  assault.  Col.  Steedman  took  his  position 
in  this  battery.  A ditch  near  the  battery  was  enfiladed  by 
sharp-shooters;  the  Colonel  ordered  the  Adjutant,  Capt.  S.  D. 
Steedman  (who  is  the  brother  of  Col.  Steedman)  to  remove 
the  men  from  this  ditch;  in  attempting  to  do  so  he  was  shot 
down  by  a rifle  ball  striking  him  over  the  heart.  He  was  taken 
to  the  rear,  supposedly  mortally  wounded,  but  late  at  night  the 
Colonel  and  regiment  were  delighted  to  hear  that  the  ball  was 
deflected  by  a rib  and  came  out  at  the  back,  and  our  adjutant 
was  still  living.  He  soon  recovered  from  the  wound  and  re- 
sumed duty. 

Our  experience  on  the  night  of  May  27  was  new  to  us,  and 
distressing.  The  piteous  cries  of  “water,”  “water,”  from  hun- 
dreds of  the  enemy’s  wounded,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  now 
touch  with  deepest  sympathy  those  with  whom  they  had  but  to- 
day been  locked  in  deadly  strife.  Several  of  our  men  took  the 
risk  and  carried  canteens  of  water  to  those  nearest  our  lines. 
When  these  returned  they  reported  plenty  of  Enfield  rifles  near 
our  ramparts.  Our  men  quickly  supplied  themselves,  and  after 
this  each  man  kept  two  loaded  guns,  his  Enfield  for  dong  taw,” 
and  flint  and  steel  for  close  quarters. 

Early  next  morning  Gen.  Banks  obtained  a flag  of  truce  for 
the  burial  of  his  dead  and  removal  of  his  wounded.  Col.  Locke, 
by  direction  of  Col.  Steedman,  met  the  flag.  Several  immense 
openings  in  the  earth  were  made  in  front  of  our  regiment  each 
with  a capacity  of  about  100  men.  Into  these  the  dead  were 
piled  and  covered.  A brigade  of  negroes  had  chiyged  the  39th 
Mississippi  on  our  left;  about  half  were  killed  outright  on  the 
field,  and  for  the  burial  of  these  Gen.  Banks  never  asked  a flag 
of  truce.  They  lay  there  in  the  hot  sun  and  putrified  and 
swelled  until  the  stench  became  so  unbearable  to  Col.  Shelby  of 
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the  39th  Mississippi,  that  he  asked  Gen.  Banks  to  allow  him 
(Shelby)  to  bury  them.  Gen.  Banks  replied  that  he  had:  no 
dead  there. 

This  ended  the  greatest  battle  of  Port  Hudson  during  the 
siege.  It  taught  us  that  a few  men  with  a determination  to 
stay  could  hold  a fortified  position  against  great  odds. 

The  enemy  began  a series  o:f  zig-zag  approaches  to  our  lines 
and  soon  had  their  breastworks  within  75  yards  of  us.  Both 
sides  placed  notched  logs  longitudinally  on  their  breastworks, 
the  notches  being  turned  down  and  used  as  port-holes  through 
which  sharp  shooting  was  plied  vigorously  from  daylight  to 
dark.  Both  Federal  and  Confederate  sharp-shooters  got  the 
exact  range  of  the  opposite  openings  and  could  shoot  through 
them  every  fire.  Many  of  our  men  lost  their  lives  at  these  po- 
sitions, and  a Federal  officer  told  the  writer  after  the  surren- 
der that  twenty-three  Federals  had  been  killed  through  a single 
one  during  the  siege.  Another  source  of  loss  was  carelessness. 

During  a long  siege  men  become  accustomed  to  bullets  and  to  e 

a degree  lose  sense  of  danger. 

As  an  instance  out  of  hundreds  I give  the  circumstances  of 
the  untimely  and  tragic  death  cf  Newton  Soles,  a youth  of  16, 
and  naturally  inclined  to  be  a little  thoughtless.  The  heat  of 
the  sun  was  so  intense  that  we  were  permitted  to  erect,  in  rear 
of  the  breastworks  what  we  called  ‘'shebangs.”  These  were 
made  by  first  driving  down  into  the  ground  two  small  stakes 
three  feet  high  and  about  seven  feet  apart  and  connected  at  the 
top  by  a ridge  pole,  across  which  a blanket  was  stretched. 

Then,  at  right  angles  to  these  stakes,  and  about  three  feet  from 
each,  four  other  stakes  each  about  one  foot  high,  were  driven 
down  to  which  each  corner  of  the  blanket  was  fastened.  Two 
men  could  very  well  occupy  a “shebang.”  On  the  day  of  his 
death  Newt  proposed  to  me  to  build  one.  This  point 
of  the  line  was  on  a hillside ; and,  in  getting  from  the  ditch  to 
the  bank  in  rear  one  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  his  head, 
or  the  least  part  thereof,  show  itself  above  the  breastworks,  be- 
cause it  was  almost  certain  death.  As  we  ascended  the  bank 
I said  to  Newt : “Look  out  for  vour  head  there.”  He  was  on 

the  upper  side  of  the  hill.  We  had  just  put  up  the  two  high 
stakes,  the  ridge  pole,  and  had  stretched  the  blanket,  when  I 
heard  the  thug  of  a bullet.  Newt  rolled  into  the  ditch,  dead.  ^ 
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with  the  blood  pouring  from  a wound  in  his  head.  He  never 
spoke  afterwards. 

On  the  evening  of  June  13,  Gen.  Banks  made  another  demand 
for  surrender.  But  Gen.  Gardner  again  courteously  declined. 
Men  and  officers  preferred  to  fight. 

The  opening  of  the  battle  at  dawn  on  the  next  morning  by 
Gen.  Banks  was  very  similar  to  that  on  May  27,  but  he  had  in 
position  more  artillery  and  his  infantry  was  nearer  our  lines.  A 
furious  cannonade  was  maintained  about  two  hours.  Their  shot 
and  shell  frequently  passed  entirely  over  the  Confederate  semi- 
circle and  fell  among  their  own  men  on  the  opposite  side.  After 
this  free-for-all  entertainment,  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  assault 
in  three  double  lines  of  battle.  We  used  our  Enfield  rifles  until 
within  30  or  40  yards,  and  then  our  old  flint  and  steel  muskets. 
Under  a destructive  fire  from  our  men  the  enemy  bravely  ad- 
vanced until  within  twenty  yards,  and  then  fled  in  panic  amid 
loud  rebel  yells  along  our  whole  lines.  Again  and  again  they 
reformed  and  charged,  but  never  came  as  near  as  on  the  first 
charge.  In  fact,  towards  the  last  of  the  battle  their  officers 
could  hardly  get  the  Federals  to  leave  their  own  breastworks. 
They  were  not  cowards,  but  brave  men.  They  saw  no  hope  of 
storming  our  position  successfully  and  were  demoralized.  Had 
it  been  simply  a question  of  Bank's  Army  taking  Port  Hudson, 
the  Confederate  flag  would  have  been  floating  over  its  ramparts 
today  (1904),  and  forever  after  this.  Again  had  their  dead 
and  wounded  covered  our  front.  Sharp-shooters  on  that  ridge 
again  killed  and  wounded  several  of  our  regiment.  Blood 
flowed  freely  along  our  trenches. 

This  was  the  last  general  assault  upon  our  position.  The  at- 
tacks made  May  27  and  June  14  are  known*  as  the  two  great 
battles  of  Port  Hudson.  After  this  the  two  armies  resumed 
sharp-shooting  through  portholes.  Large  green  trees  between 
us  and  the  enemy  were  shot  to  death  and  into  splinters  with 
minie  balls.  The  enemy,  generally  at  night,  made  frequent 
sorties  upon  some  points  of  our  lines,  but  were  promptly  re- 
pulsed. They  also  occasionally  annoyed  us  with  hand  grenades 
— diminutive  bombs.  For  this  they  would  select  a dark  night, 
and  an  hour  when  all  except  videttes  were  supposed  to  be 
asleep,  creep  stealthily  as  near  as  possible,  then  make  a dash 
forward  to  our  breastworks,  toss  the  grenade  into  pur  trenches 
and  run  back  to  their  ditches  before  we  could  be  roused  from 
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sleep  and  get  info  line.  Several  hundred  of  these  little  burst- 
ing bombs  popping  like  so  many  big  tire-crackers  away  in  the 
night  produced  many  laughable  incidents  among  the  boys. 
Though  we  never  slept  over  ten  steps  from  our  line,  before  we 
could  be  aroused  and  get  into  position  the  hand  grenades  were 
all  burst,  and  the  Yankees  all  gone. 

Col.  Steedman,  in  a letter  to  the  writer,  dated  July  2,  1902, 
relates  the  following  incident  of  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson : 

“About  the  middle  of  the  siege,  the  enemy  attempted  to  make  a 
sneak  through  our  lines  in  the-  night.  A picked  command  was 
formed,  possibly  a thousand  men.  They  selected  the  slaughter  pen 
route.  This  pen  stood  on  a high  bluff,  deep  ravines  from  the  neigh- 
borhood running  into  Sandy  creek.  These  ravines  were  filled  with 
the  offal  of  many  hundred  cattle.  The  attempt  was  made  in  a rain- 
storm. The  men  got  separated  and  lost  while  bogging  and  flounder- 
ing in  this  awful  putrid  mess.  They  came  straggling  through  our 
thin  line,  and  were  captured  in  detail.  The  greater  number  scram- 
bled back  to  their  own  lines.-  Those  captured  were  hideous,  stink- 
ing objects  and  glad  to  get  a chance  to  wash  up. 

“Had  this  picked  command  succeeded  in  getting  through  our 
lines  in  good  order,  and  been  followed  up  by  reinforcement,  Port 
Hudson  might  have  been  captured  that  night;  but  good  luck  and 
brave  men  saved  it.  This  is  written  from  memory,  but  is  correct 
in  essentials,  my  headquarters  being  within  a few  hundred  yards 
of  the  spot.'’ 

As  the  siege  progressed  sickness  increased.  We  had  no  pro- 
tection from  a burning  sun,  our  food  most  unwholesome,  and 
we  were  not  permitted  to  take  off  accoutrements  day  or  night. 
Since  the  middle  of  June  we  had  nothing  but  corn  bread  and 
syrup  and  only  a scanty  supply  of  com.  We  had  a few  peas 
and  these  were  ground  with  corn  for  bread,  but  it  produced  so 
much  sickness  that  the  surgeon  ordered  its  discontinuance. 
Green  muscadines  were  cooked  into  preserves  that  tasted  well, 
but  also  caused  sickness.  For  some  reason  not  a fish 
could  be  caught  out  of  the  river.  There  were  several 
old  mules  in  our  lines  in  medium  order,  and  Gen.  Gardner  had 
these  slaughtered  and  issued  to  the  men.  Some  of  the  boys  also 
caught  and  cooked  big  rats.  “How  do  mule  and  rat  taste?” 
The  writer  did  not  get  a chance  at  rats,  though  during  the  siege 
they  were  considered  a delicacy.  He  tried  mule  meat,  and1  corn 
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bread  shortened  with  mule  grease.  Famished  as  he  was,  his 
stomach  rebelled  against  the  latter.  The  former  had  a flavor 
somewhat  like;  turkey,  but  it  tasted  like  nothing  else  he  knows 
except  a mule. 

Those  who  used  tobacco  (as  most  did),  suffered  much  from 
lack  of  it.  Many  kinds  of  bark  and  roots  were  substituted. 

THE  SURRENDER  OE  PORT  HUDSON. 

All  through  the  siege  we  cherished  hope  of  relief  through 
Gens.  Joe  Johnston  and  T.  M.  Logan.  The  latter,  with  a bri- 
gade of  cavalry  did  attack  Banks’s  rear  in  hearing  of  Port 
Hudson.  Though  we  had  no  fears  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
thoroughly  whipped  and  demoralized  already,  yet  having  noth- 
ing to  eat  and  being  nearly  out  of  ammunition,  all  foresaw  our 
inevitable  doom.  But  negotiations  for  surrender  came  earlier 
than  anticipated,  and  from  a source  not  expected.  On  the  night 
of  July  6,  a hand  grenade,  to  which  was  attached  a message 
from  Gen.  Grant  to  Gen.  Banks  stating  that  Vicksburg  had 
surrendered  on  July  4,  1863,  was  thrown  by  a Federal  picket 
into  our  lines.  This  dispatch  was  immediately  carried  to  Col. 
Steedman.  He  carried  it  to  Gen.  Gardner  at  headquarters. 
The  result  was  a council  of  war  immediately,  in  which  it  was 
determined  to  send  a flag  of  truce  to  Gen.  Banks  next  morning 
and  ask  whether  this  telegram  were  genuine  and  true.  Gen. 
Banks  replied  upon  his  honor  that  it  was  true,  and  that  one  of 
Grant’s  army  corps  was  already  on  the  way  to  Port  Hudson, 
and  that  another  would  follow  next  day.  Commissioners  to 
treat  for  surrender  from  both  sides  met  under  a tent-fly  between 
the  lines  on  the  morning  of  July  7.  Col.  I.  G.  W.  Steedman, 
Col.  W.  N.  Miles,  and  Col.  M.  J.  Smith  were  the  Confederate 
commissioners.  The  Federals  demanded  an  immediate  sur- 
render; the  Confederates,  by  every  possible  artifice,  strove  to 
postpone  the  surrender  until  the  morning  of  the  8th,  their  ob- 
ject being  to  gain  time  bv  which  Confederates  might  make 
their  escape  from  Port  Hudson  during  the  night.  A heavy  rain 
and  thunder  storm  luckily  came  up  from  the  west  late  in  the 
after  noon  and  thus  gained  us  a night’s  delay  before  formal  sur- 
render. 

By  9 a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  white  flags  were  flying 
all  along  the  ramparts  of  friend  and  foe.  Vicksburg 'had  gone, 
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Port  Hudson  must  go!  Our  long  struggle  of  seven  weeks  had 
been  in  vain  ! So  many  of  our  comrades  had  died  in  vain ! No, 
not  in  vain,  for  our  little  band  had  held  back  forty  thousand 
Federals  from  Vicksburg.  Groups  of  Federals  and  Confeder- 
ates were  soon  together  between  the  lines  in  conversation,  and 
trading — a trade  is  always  the  first  thought  of  a Yankee.  We 
had  syrup  and  sugar;  they  had  bacon,  crackers,  coffee,  and  to- 
bacco, and  trade  ran  briskly  in  these  commodities.  That  even- 
ing we  were  ordered  back  to  camps,  followed  by  Banks's  com- 
missary train  that  issued  to  us  bountiful  rations  of  beef,  crack- 
ers, and  other  supplies.  What  a feast!  But  over  it  all  hung 
the  shadow  of  imprisonment. 

Next  morning,  July  9,  we  were  ordered  up  in  line  of  battle 
fronting  Gens.  Banks  and  Gardner,  and  grounded  arms.  The 
ceremony  of  surrender  was  over,  and  we  were  prisoners.  Gen. 
Banks  addressed  us  in  a brief  speech,  commending  most  highly 
our  heroic  defense  of  Port  Hudson,  and  closed  by  saying  that 
brave  men  could  always  be  trusted,  and  that  every  private  and 
non-commissioned  officer  should  be  released  on  parole.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  joy,  but  mixed  wdth  regret 
that  a hard  fate  awaited  our  faithful  officers.  For  this  mag- 
nanimous act  the  Port  Hudson  prisoners  were  ever  grateful ; 
and  it  was  an  act  of  magnanimity,  pure  and  simple,  and  not  of 
motives.  Gen.  Banks  so  assured  the  writer  in  a private  letter 
written  in  1878. 

THE  MARCH  TO  SHUBUTA  AND  HOME  TO  ALABAMA. 

The  work  of  paroling  began  July  11,  and  was  completed  July 
14,  1863.  During  this  time  several  of  our  sick  died  at  our  hos- 
pital, and  several  of  our  officers,  among  them  Maj.  S.  L.  Knox, 
obtained  paroles  given  to  these  dead  privates,  donned  a pri- 
vate’s uniform,  and  passed  out  of  the  Yankee  lines  without 
being  detected.  A few  of  the  officers,  after  perilous  adventure 
and  much  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  effected  their  es- 
cape through  the  enemy’s  pickets. 

Receiving  our  paroles,  we  passed  through  the  enemy’s  lines 
at  our  breastworks  on  the  Clinton  road,  camping  that  night 
about  ten  miles  from  Clinton.  Here  several  of  our  officers 
who  had  made  their  escape,  rejoined  us.  We  gave  them  an 
ovation.  The  citizens  along  the  way  out  to  Tangipahoa  on  the 
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line  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  were  exceedingly  kind  and 
generous.  These  Louisianians  were  a princely  people,  and  in- 
tensely loyal  to  the  South.  At  many  points  along  the  road  free 
lunch  stands  had  been  erected  where  the  soldiers  were  served 
by  the  white  ladies  and  negroes.  Many  of  these  young  creole 
women  were  beautiful ; so  that  while  we  satisfied  the  cravings 
of  hunger,  we  feasted  our  eyes.  To  the  women  of  the  Confed- 
eracy there  were  no  strangers  in  the  Southern  army ; all  were 
brothers.  Men,  women  and  all  would  say : “Our  roasting  ears 
are  ripe ; plenty  of  watermelons  in  the  fields ; if  we  have  any- 
thing you  need,  take  it ; nothing  we  have  is  too  good  for  you ; 
it  all  belongs  to  you  while  you  are  with  us.  We  appreciate 
your  sendees  to  our  State, at  Port  Hudson.” 

The  railroads  being  torn  up,  we  had  to  walk  from  Port  Hud- 
son to  Shubuta,  Miss.,  on  the  Mobile  & Ohio  Railroad,  a dis- 
tance of  180  miles.  Of  this,  120  miles  lay  across  the  entire 
State  of  Mississippi,  which!  required  a week’s  travel,  and  where 
we  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  food  and  shelter;  and  never 
without  pay.  They  would  not  even  haul  our  sick  a few  miles 
without  compensation.  But  perhaps  our  treatment  was  what 
might  have  been  expected;  as  we  have  since  been  informed,  the 
poor  pinev  woods  Mississippi  counties  we  marched  through 
were  filled  with  a very  large  element,  notoriously  disloyal  to 
the  Confederacy.  Jones,  one  of  these  counties,  was  so  intense- 
ly Union  in  sentiment,  that  it  is  said  at  some  time  during  the 
war  to  have  passed  an  ordinance,  seceding  from  the  Confeder- 
acy. 

We  went  by  as  direct  a route  as  possible  to  Shubuta,  where 
we  took  the  cars,  reaching  home  during  th^last  days  of  July. 
Here  we  remained  two  and  one-half  months,  enjoying  a much- 
needed  rest,  bounteous  rations,  and  social  gatherings. 

Officers  were  sent  to  prison  and  held  to  the  close  of  the  war. 


% 
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MERIDIAN,  MOBILE,  AND  GEORGIA  CAMPAIGNS. 


REGIMENT  REASSEMBLED. 

October  12,  1863,  the  regiment,  Maj.  S.  L.  Knox  command- 
ing, was  ordered  to  Cahaba,  Ala.,  and  went  into  parole  camps 
on  a high  hill  two  or  three  miles  west  of  the  town.  We  had  not 
been  exchanged  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  our  paroles, 
and  an  effort  by  our  officers  to  put  us  on  duty  in  violation  of 
our  paroles  was  bitterly  resented  by  almost  every  member  of  the 
regiment.  By  the  terms  of  our  parole,  we  were  to  perform  no 
kind  of  military  sendee  or  duty  until  regularly  exchanged  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  cartel  of  exchange.  We  had 
not  been  so  exchanged,  nor  were  we  aftenvards.  The  commis- 
icners  of  exchange  had  annulled  this  cartel,  simply  “declar- 
ing all  paroled  prisoners  exchanged.” 

However,  our  officers  having  satisfactorily  explained  the 
situation  in  reference  to  exchange,  we  entered  upon  duty.  We 
always  doubted,  and  still,  doubt,  the  legality  of  our  exchange, 
and  had  we  been  recaptured  might  have  been  severely  dealt 
with. 

On  Nov.  9,  the  regiment  left  Cahaba  for  Meridian,  Miss., 
spending  the  nig'ht  in  an  old  cotton  warehouse  in  Selma.  As 
the  regiment  marched  from  the  warehouse  next  morning 
through  the  streets  to  the  depot,  the  effects  of  whiskey  were 
much  in  evidence.  Reaching  Meridian  Nov.  10,  we  at  once  set 
about  erecting  log  cabins  for  winter  quarters.  A detachment 
of  the  regiment  guarded  railroad  bridges  below,  the  rest  fur- 
nished daily  guards  for  all  outgoing  and  incoming  trains.  We 
were  in  fine  health  and  spirits,  had  full  rations  and  comfortable 
clothes,  drew  several  months’  pay,  investing  it  all  in  “b<5ne 
dried  goobers”  at  $50  a bushel,  and  “potato  pones”  at  $1  a pone. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  Gen.  Reynolds’s  Arkansas 
brigade,  which  was  stationed  here,  got  too  much  whiskey,  be-* 
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came  boisterous  and  mutinous,  and  our  regiment  with  other 
commands  was  caiied  out  to  restore  order.  For  a while  the 
situation  was  serious,  but  the  Arkansans  were  finally  pacified'. 

The  second  term  of  enlistment  (two  years)  of  original  mem- 
bers of  the  regiment  having  expired  in  January,  1864,  each  re- 
ceived a thirty  days’  furlough  on  reenlisting.  Companies  C. 
H.  and  K were  ordered  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  21,  1864,  reach- 
ing that  point  Jan.  23.  The  object  was  to  capture  and  bring 
across  Pearl  river  a number  of  railroad  locomotives,  but 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Sherman  from  Vicksburg  thwarted  this 
plan,  and  the  detachment  returned  to  Meridian. 

MOBILE  BAY  CAMPAIGN. 

As  Gen.  Sherman’s  advance  seemed  to  threaten  Mobile,  the 
regiment  left  Meridian  Feb.  14  and  marched  to  the  Tombigbee 
river,  embarked  on  steamer,  reaching  Mobile  Feb.  20.  For 
two  weeks  we  did  garrison  duty  at  the  forts  and  batteries  along 
the  line  of  land  defenses,  but  were  then  withdrawn  and  encamp- 
ed on  a vacant  square  in  the  residence  part  of  the  city.  March 
13  we  set  out  for  Port  Alabama,  twenty-five  miles  down  the 
bay,  and  after  a two  days’  march  through  a flat,  lonesome, 
piney  woods  country,  reached  our  destination,  pitching  our 
tents  on  the  bay  front  While  here,  detachments  of  the  regi- 
ment did  garrison  duty  at  Cedar  Point  and  Fort  Powell;  the 
rest,  picket  duty  along)  the  beach,  on  one  occasion  capturing 
and  hanging  a Yankee  \spy.  Leaving  the  companies  on  garri- 
son duty,  the  regiment  went  by  steamer  to  Fort  Gaines  April 
5,  1864,  and  was  assigned  to  guns.  We  remained  here  a 
month,  enjoying  plenty  of  fish  and  oysters.  The  garrison  also 
had  a vegetable  garden  of  ten  acres,  cultivated  by  daily  details, 
but  we  left  too  soon  to  be  benefited  by  this. 

At  Fort  Gaines  the  regiment  handled  its  last  artillery,  its  his- 
tory henceforth  being  blended  with  that  of  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

REGIMENT  JOINS  GEN.  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON'S  ARMY  RETREAT- 
ING ON  ATLANTA. 

About  May  1 the  regiment  left  Fort  Gaines  for  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  then  retreating  before  Sherman  in  North  Geor- 
gia. We  stopped  about  a week  or  ten  davc  a*  Pollard,  Ala. 
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While  here  Co.  I was  detailed  for  duty  on  Dog  river.  Co.  K at 
Hall’s  Landing,  and  Co.  C at  Greenville,  Ala.  The  rest  of  the 
regiment  left  Pollard  May  16,  and  joined  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee at  New  Hope  Church,  Ga.,  May  18,  and  was  assigned 
to  Cantey’s  brigade  (but  a week  later  was  transferred  to 
Quarles’s  brigade)  Walthall’s  division,  Polk’s  corps.  The 
regiment’s  position  was  north  of  and  near  the  church,  in  a new 
ground  and  in  front  of  a branch.  Fifty  yards  beyond  the  narrow 
valley  of  this  little  stream,  was  a dense  undergrowth  of  bushes 
and  saplings,  held  by  the  enemy’s  pickets.  Heavy  skirmishing 
w'as  going  on  as  we  took  our  places  in  line.  On  May  25  the 
Federals  made  a general  attack  on  o-ur  position.  Three  times 
they  charged  us  from  the  copse  in  front,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  before  they  could  cross  this  narrow  valley  perhaps 
a hundred  yards.  Assaults  were  made  also  on  May  26  and  27, 
but  not  in  such  force.  Companies  I and  C arrived  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  battle.  • Co.  K reached  us  later,  on  the  28th. 

About  9 p.  m.  June  2,  the  army  began  its  retreat  to  Lost 
Mountain,  a distance  of  six  miles,  a march  the  most  memorable 
in  the  long  service  of  the  regiment.  Our  road  led  across  a 
range  of  high  and  steep  red  hills  intersected  with  frequent 
streams  which,  normally  insignificant,  had  been  swollen  by  the 
recent  heavy  rains  into  roaring  torrents.  The  soft,  slippery 
clay  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills,  except  occasional  stretches 
of  boulders,  the  interstices  of  which  were  ait  up  into  deep  holes 
of  slush,  had  been  worked  into  a solid  pulp  a foot  or  more 
deep  by  our  heavy  army  wagons.  A chilly  rain  was  falling  in 
intermittent  showers,  the  night  was  so  intensely  dark  that  the 
hand  could  not  be  seen  an  inch  before  the  eyes,  while  the  angry 
peals  of  thunder  leaping  from  cliff  to  cliff  along  the  mountain 
crests  blended  into  one  prolonged,  continuous  sullen  roar.  All 
nature  seemed  up  in  arms  against  us.  Men  as  they  struggled 
along  the  road,  each  for  himself,  and  with  no  respect  for  mili- 
tary order,  sank  to  their  knees  in  mud  from  which  with  diffi- 
culty they  extricated  themselves ; or  confiding  too  much  to  the 
smooth,  slippery,  treacherous  surface  of  a projecting  boulder, 
were  hurled  headlong,  baggage  and  all,  into  the  deep  quid. 
Wagons  and  teams  all  along  were  stuck  fast.  Streams,  some- 
times reaching  up  to  our  shoulders,  were  waded  as  we  came 
to  them.  It  was  nearly  daylight  when  we  reached  our  position 
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on  Lost  Mountain,  and  the  morning  sun  soon  revealed  an  army 
of  men  literally  covered  with  red  roud. 

The  Federal’s  advance  came  up  about  noon,  and  a heavy 
skirmish  ensued  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  That  night  our 
pickets  intrenched  in  rifle-pits  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
the  enemy  a short  distance  below  them.  We  occupied  this  po- 
sition about  a week,  the  enemy  not  attempting  to  advance  in  our 
front.  But  heavy  firing,  generally  on  our  left,  was  in  progress 
every  day.  On  the  night  of  June  n we  fell  back  to  Pine  Moun- 
tain, where  the  regiment  again  occupied  a strong  position,  and 
was  never  attacked,  in  force.  While  on  this  line  our  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Polk  was  killed!  by  a fragment  of  shell.  His  death  was 
deeply  lamented  by  the  whole1  army,  but  especially  by  his  corps. 
June  1 6 the  regiment,  retreated  to  Kenesaw  Mountain,  our 
position  being  on  the  highest  ridge.  Here,  as  at  Lost  and  Pine 
Mountains,  the  enemy  made  several  dashes  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  upon  our  rifle  pits,  but  were  repulsed.  Sherman’s 
main  attacks  were  upon  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  as  our  corps 
occupied  the  center,  we  had  little  fighting.  From  our  heights 
on  Kenesaw  we  witnessed  several  hard  battles  on  the  flank. 
Also,  there  were  heavy  rains  almost  daily  since  we  left  New 
Hope  Church. 

July  2 we  fell  back  to  a position-  two  miles  below  Marietta, 
Ga.  The  rear  of  our  position  here  was  an  old  field ; the  front, 
recently  a forest  whose  timber  had  been  felled  for  ioo  yards  as 
an  obstruction  to  the  enemy.  We  found  'here-tfTlitch  ready  for 
our  occupancy.  July  3 the  Federals  advanced  in  force  to  the 
edge  of  the  timber  in  front,  planted  a battery  on  our  right,  and 
about  2 p.  m.  made  a fierce  attack  from  their  positions,  but  did 
not  charge.  Heavy  sharp-shooting  was  kept  up  all  night,  and 
we  slept  on  our  arms.  July  4th  the  enemy  fired  National 
salutes  with  loaded  shot  and  shell  at  us,  their  brass  bands  along 
the  lines  struck  up  National  airs  with  loud  huzzahs.  To  us  .it 
looked  like  a big  gala  day  among  the  Federals.  They  were 
drinking  whiskey  and  in  high  glee.  About  2 p.  m.  three 
double  lines  advanced  about  seventy  yards  over  the  felled  tim- 
ber, halted  about  seventy-five  yards  from  us,  when  the  men 
stringing  out  under  a big  oak  log  and  picking  it  up,  limbs  and 
all,  would  swing  it  around!  parallel  to  our  breast  works,  form- 
ing a pretty  good  defense  for  themselves.  They  did  this  in  15 
minutes,  under  a murderous  fire  from  our  lines.  Nobody  but 
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a set  of  drunken  fools  would  have  attempted  such  a thing. 
From  this  time  till  night,  the  firing  was  heavy.  Dr.  Madding, 
our  assistant  surgeon,  and  loved  by  every  member  of  the  regi- 
ment, was  killed. 

That  night  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  brigade  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  Johnston’s  army.  The  men  began  filing  silently  to 
the  rear  by  9 p.  m.,  and  by  11  p.  m.  the  ditches  were  empty, 
and  Quarles’s  brigade  alone  fronted  Sherman’s  army.  It  was 
two  hours  later  before  we  left,  and  they  were  hours  of  anxiety. 
We  knew  that  the  enemy  had  but  to  advance  to  capture  us,  and 
all  those  indications  of  advance  so  well  known  to  Confederates, 
were  in  strong  evidence.  About  1 a.  m.  the  command  “File 
right,  march,”  was  whispered  along  the  line.  We  moved  out 
noiselessly;  and,  stooping  to  conceal  our  movements,  had  gone 
but  a few  yards  when  Lieut.  Knight  was  wounded  by  a bullet 
piercing  his  thigh  and  crushing  the  bone.  He  fell,  but  such 
was  his  pluck  and  presence  of  mind  that  not  a groan  escaped 
him,  and  without  a word  being  spoken,  he  was  picked  up  by 
the  litter-bearers  and  borne  on  with  us. 

Next  morning  we  reached  our  position  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Chattahoochee  river  and  intrenched.  The  enemy  soon 
came  up,  and  skirmishing  resumed.  We  remained  here  until 
July  9,  when  we  crossed  the  river  and  took  position  on  Peach- 
tree Creek.  We  occupied  this  position  until  the  16th,  engaged 
in  daily  skirmishing,  when  we  fell  back  to  the  defenses  of  At- 
lanta, our  last  stronghold. 

GEN.  HOOD  SUPERSEDES  GEN.  JOHNSTON. 

On  July  18,  it  was  announced  that  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood  had  su- 
perseded Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  news  thunderstruck 
the  army.  Gloomy  forebodings  took  the  place  of  buoyant  hope, 
and  a keen  sense  of  degradation  was  felt  that  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  heretofore  commanded  bv  a full  general,  was  now 
to  be  commanded  by  a third  rate  general — a major-general, 
lately  promoted  to  lieutenant-general.  We  should  have  had  the 
same  feeling  if  any  other  of  like  rank  had  been  put  in  com- 
mand1, except,  possibly  Gen.  Longstreet.  Further,  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  of  intrigue  at  Richmond,  and  of  the 
clamor  of  non-combatants  at  home.  But  for  the  patriotism  of 
the  army  there  would  have  been  a vehement  protest.  As  it  was, 
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there  was  sullen  submission.  The  army  entertained  the  high- 
est opinion  of  Gen.  Hood  as  a major-general.  They  knew  he 
was  loyal,  patriotic  and  brave,  but  doubted  his  ability  to  com- 
mand the  army.  Johnston,  by  daily  object  lessons  of  partial 
engagements  in  which  he  was  always  victorious  during  his 
masterful  retreat  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  had  inspired  his  men 
with  a faith  and  enthusiasm  seldom  attained  by  any  general. 
Neither  the  veterans  of  Lee  nor  the  imperial  guard  of  Napol- 
eon trusted  its  general  more  implicitly,  or  followed  him  with 
more  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Johnston  they  could  fol- 
low with  certainty  of  victory ; Hood,  only  with  apprehension 
of  defeat  and  disaster.  And  had  Gen.  Johnston,  even  against 
his  judgment,  led  his  little  army  against  Sherman,  a very  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  siege  of  Atlanta  could  be  written.  To 
even  the  casual  observer,  a change  in  commanders  would  have 
been  apparent.  The  most  perfect  order  and  system  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  were  suddenly  changed  into  utter  confus- 
ion. Cavalry  were  hurrying  in  one  direction;  artillery,  flying 
in  another;  infantry,  double-quicking  in  another;  and  every- 
where confusion. 

On  the:  morning  of  July  20,  Hood  attacked  Sherman’s  left, 
but  our  regiment  being  in  reserve,  was  not  engaged.  Neither 
side  gained  any  advantage.  July  22  Hood  again  attacked  Sher- 
man’s left  near  Decatur  with  a much  greater  force,  his  object 
being  to  destroy  Sherman’s  flanking  column.  This  was  one  of 
the  two  great  battles  of  Atlanta.  Hood  drove  back  the  enemy, 
captured  three  thousand  prisoners,  but  it  was  done  at  a fearful 
sacrifice  of  men ; and,  as  the  enemy  recaptured  this  position, 
there  was  no  distinct  gain  to  the  Confederates.  Our  regiment 
was  not  engaged. 

About  11  a.  m.,  July  28th,  while  preparing  dinner, 
we  were  ordered  into  line  and  moved  at  quick  time 
towards  our  left,  and  soon  came  to  the  poor  house  road  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  without  a 
breeze.  After  an  hour  of  rest,  we  marched  up  the  road  and 
soon  came  in  hearing  of  musketry  ahead.  We  began  to  meet 
ambulances  bringing  our  wounded  from  the  battle,  and  the 
rattle  of  musketry  was  becoming  more  distinct.  The  regiment 
was  drawn  up  in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  fronting  an  old  worn- 
out  pasture.  The  enemy’s  position  was  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
front,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  along  the  opposite  side  of  this 
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pasture.  The  forest  was  of  oak  with  dense  undergrowth.  The 
form  of  the  surface  between  our  regiment  and  the  enemy  was 
thus:  gradual  ascent  ioo  yards,  level  150  yards,  gradual  descent 
100  yards,  steep  hill  20  yards,  a slough  20  yards  wide,  ascent 
of  steep  hill  20  yards,  level  to  the  enemy’s  position  25  yards. 
The  position  of  the  regiment  where  first  formed,  was  excluded 
from  the  view  of  the  enemy  by  the  inclined  plane  in  front.  The 
Federals  had  no  artillery  until  near  the  close  of  the  battle,  when 
they  brought  into  action  two  Parrott  guns  nearly  one-half  mile 
from  our  right.  These  did  us  no  harm. 

It  was  2 p.  m.  when  the  regiment  took  its  position  as  above 
described.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  was 
Cantey’s  brigade  to  our  right  front,  on  top  of  the  hill  and  under 
heavy  fire.  They  were  making  no  reply  nor  advancing,  and 
seemed!  to  be  waiting  for  us.  We  were  ordered  forward. 
Reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  on  Cantey’s  left,  and  now  ourselves 
under  heavy  fire,  we  were  ordered  to  double-quick.  We  charg- 
ed over  the  level  space,  down  the  descent  and  steep  hill  into 
the  slough.  A few  in  their  zeal  started  up  the  hill  beyond  the 
slough,  but  were  ordered  back.  All  were  ordered  to  lie  down. 
Many  of  our  comrades  were  left  dead  or  wounded  behind  us. 
Cantey’s  brigade  was  not  on  our  right  as  expected,  nor  did  we 
again  see  anything  of  it  during  the  battle.  Two  double  lines  of 
the  enemy  stood  behind  their  breastworks  in  front.  We  waited 
half  an  hour  for  reinforcements  and  orders  to  advance.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  enemy  were  enfilading  our  position  in  the  slough, 
and  rapidly  killing  and  wounding  our  men.  While  in  this 
position  lying  on  the  ground  John  Reeves  was  on  my  left 
and  between  me  and  Lieut.  A.  Haley.  The  latter  called  my  at- 
tention, and  asked:  “Isn’t  John  killed?”  I looked  at  Reeves. 
He  had  not  changed  his  position  on  the  ground  or  even  uttered 
a groan.  Still,  he  was  lying  motionless  and  made  no  reply.  A 
moment  later  I noticed  the  blood  gushing  from  a wound  in 
his  head.  He  was  dead.  Lieut.  Haley  is  still  (1904)  living,  I 
believe — perhaps  at  Troy,  Ala.  Reinforcements  never  came, 
and  instead  of  orders  to  advance  we  were,  after  heavy  loss, 
ordered  to  fall  back.  The  retreat,  as  usual,  was  more  disastrous 
than  the  advance,  because  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  more  delib- 
erate, and  in  consequence  more  accurate ; and  our  men,  now  hav- 
ing to  move  up  hill  instead  of  down,  and  being  hot  and  fa- 
tigued, required  a longer  time  to  recross  the  same  space.  The 
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regiment  was  re-formed  on  the  same  ground  where  it  had  been 
first  formed  for  the  battle,  and  again  charged  into  the  slough, 
being  ordered  as  before  to  halt  and  lie  down.  The  enemy  was 
now  sweeping  the  slough  with  a leaden  tempest.  Men  were  be- 
ing killed  and  wounded  faster  than  on  the  charge.  After  an- 
other half  hour  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back,  and  were  again 
exposed  to  a fearful  fire.  Forming  again  at  the  same  place  we 
charged  the  third  time  into  the  same  siough,  and  the  third 
time  were  ordered  to  halt  and  lie  down  in  this  ravine  of  de- 
struction. Again,  after  half  an  hour  we  were  ordered  back. 
Almost  completely  exhausted  by  heat  and  exertion,  we  could 
scarcely  walk.  Many  did  not  attempt  it ; but,  resigned  to  their 
fate,  awaited  death  or  capture.  Others,  mastering  all  their 
strength  and  courage,  began  the  retrograde  movement  in  a 
slow  walk  back  across  the  open  space.  The  ravine  and  field 
were  thickly  strewn  with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  regi- 
ment, among  the  latter  being  our  commander,  Maj.  S.  L.  Knox. 

I relate  one  incident  of  the  last  retreat  as  illustrating  a com- 
mon scene  after  battle.  We  had  passed  nearly  out  of  danger 
when  I saw  Lieut.  W.  A.  Andrews  of  the  Perote  Guards  fall. 
No  litter-bearer  being  in  sight,  with  a passing  comrade  I went 
to  his  assistance.  The  lieutenant  was  wounded  in  the  ankle. 
We  picked  him  up  and  were  carrying  him  from  the  field  when 
he  was  again  struck,  the  ball  this  time  ranging  diagonally 
through  his  thigh  and  breaking  the  Tone.  He  turned  pale  and 
requested  that  we  lay  him  down  and  let  him  die.  We  procured 
a litter,  placed  him  on  it,  and  had  reached  the  edge  of  woods 
where  the  regiment  first  formed.  Here,  leaning  calmly  against 
a sapling  on  the  bank  of  a stream,  we  came  upon  Sergt.  Bryant 
Brooks  of  the  same  company.  There  was  nothing  in  his  ap- 
pearance to  indicate  anything  serious.  To  my  question  whether 
he  was  hurt,  he  replied : “Yes,  I suppose  I have  my  death 

wound,”  at  the  same  time  placing  his  hand  upon  his  right  breast. 
Requesting  a passing  comrade  to  take  my  place  under  Andrews’s 
litter,  I stopped  with  Brooks.  Having  examined  his  wound, 
and  seeing  that  the  ball  had  probably  passed  through  his  right 
lung,  I told  him  that  his  condition  was  indeed  serious ; then, 
wishing  to  say  something  to  cheer  him,  I adcted  that  such 
wounds  were  not  always  fatal,  and  that  he  must  not  give  up 
hope  of  life.  Looking  me  full  in  the  face,  he  replied  with 
earnestness  and  composure,  in  such  a tone  that  I could  not  es- 
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cape  some  sense  of  reproach:  ‘'I  have  not  the  slightest  hope 

of  surviving  this  wound,  but  you  know  me  well,  and  ought  to 
know  that  I am  not  afraid  to  die.”  I replied  that  I knew  he 
was  not  afraid  to  die,  but  I wished  to  hope  that  he  would  get 
well.  He  was  a young  man  of  21 , the  picture  of  vigorous  man- 
hood, and  had  married  but  recently  while  at  home  on  a fur- 
lough. Not  a more  heroic  death  than  this  was  that  of  Sergt. 
Jasper,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  during  our  Revolution.  Nor  less  he- 
roic than  that  of  Brooks  was  the  death  of  a hundred  or  more 
of  the  First  Alabama's  bravest  men  just  up  the  hill  there,  and 
along  its  crest,  and  in  the  slough  beyond. 

In  the  meanwhile,  evening  twilight  had  come,  the  firing  had 
ceased,  when  I secured  a litter  and  litter-bearers  on  which  Serg.t 
Brooks  was  gently  placed  and  borne  to  the  filed  hospital 
three  hundred  yards  distant,  where  I procured  a cot 
and  immediate  medical  attention.  Here  the  scene  was 
more  distressing  than  the  battle.  A crude  operating  ta- 
ble had  been  erected  under  the  trees  around  which  for 
fifty  yards  the  wounded  were  lying  on  the  ground  in  ago- 
nizing groans.  Blood-stained  litters  were  leaning  about 
against  trees,  and  over  all,  a few  tallow  candles  cast  their  dim 
and  flickering  light.  Watching  my  opportunity,  I brought  the 
surgeon  to  Brooks.  He  examined  the  wound,  beckoned 
the  assistant  surgeon,  both  made  a hasty  examination ; the  two 
stepped  back  in  consultation ; the  surgeon  merely  shaking  his 
head  negatively  at  me  as  he  returned  hurriedly  to  the  amputa- 
tion table.  Bidding  my  friend  good-bye,  I sought  the  camp  of 
the  regiment  half  a mile  away.  Sergt.  Brooks  died  the  next 
day.  Lieut.  Andrews's  father  lived  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Atlanta,  and  two  or  three  days  later  carried  home  his  son 
by  private  conveyance,  but  the  latter  died  only  a few  minutes 
before  reaching  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  At  the  camp 
hardly  one  hundred  of  the  three  hundred  of  the  regiment 
that  had  entered  the  battle  had  assembled.  About  9 
p.  m.  our  commissary  wagons  arrived.  We  had  eaten 
nothing  since  breakfast.  Here  was  another  touching 
scene  when  the  names  of  our  dead  and  wounded  were 
called  to  gc  up  to  the  wagons  and  get  their  rations.  After 
supper  the  companies  of  the  regiment  in  groups  were  busy 
making  out  lists  of  their  respective  dead  and  wounded.  A few 
left  in  the  ravine,  having  escaped  Yankee  bullets  and  becomii  g 
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rested,  made  their  way  out  under  cover  of  darkness,  and 
reached  our  camp.  The  amusing  case  was  that  of  Private  Wil- 
lingham, a tall,  slender,  dark-skinned  comrade,  six  feet  high. 
On  our  first  charge,  as  we  were  descending  the  hill,  he  fell  for- 
ward on  his  face,  at  the  same  time  throwing  his  hand  to  his 
head.  He  thought  he  was  killed  and  so  did  we.  The  next  day 
he  was  found  at  the  hospital  not  seriously  hurt.  A minie  ball 
had  struck  him  in  the  forehead,  and  glancing  had  torn  up  the 
skin  in  an  ugly,  but  not  dangerous  wound. 

To  the  question : “Why  did  the  First  Alabama  halt  in  the 
slough  instead  of  pressing  on?”  we  give  the  reason  afterwards 
given  by  our  offiicers ; namely,  because  Quarles’s  brigade,  that 
went  nearer  the  enemy’s  works  than  any  other  command,  was 
wholly  unsupported.”  Another  version  was  that  our  assault 
was  merely  a demonstration  to  keep  the  enemy  from  reinforc- 
ing his  extreme  right,  the  main  point  of  our  attack.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  there  were  no  reserves  as  should  have  been  in  an  actual 
attack. 

The  regiment’s  loss  here,  dead  and  wounded,  was  greater 
than  during  the  whole  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  greater  than 
in  any  other  battle  in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged,  though, 
possibly  the  per  cent  of  killed  may  have  been  greater  at  Frank- 
lin. 

The  next  morning,  July  29,  the  remnant  of  the  regiment 
was  marched  back  to  our  old  position  along  the  breastworks 
above  Atlanta.  There  was  daily  skirmishing  until  August  25, 
when  Sherman,  abandoning  our  front,  swung  around  our  left 
and  met  our  forces  at  Jonesborough,  where  a hard  battle  was 
fought.  From  this  time  to  Sept.  18,  the  regiment  was  on  picket 
duty,  reaching  out  as  far  as  McDonough  and  Lovejoy  station, 
camping  at  the  latter  place  about  two  weeks.  Here  Hood 
abandoned  Sherman's  front,  giving  up  to  the  latter  all  South 
Georgia  for  depredation  and  robbery,  while  the  former  marched 
northwards  to  Sherman’s  rear.  Hood’s  design  was  to  cut  off 
Sherman  from  his  base  of  supplies  at  Chattanooga  and  invade 
Tennessee. 
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MOVEMENT  IN  REAR  OF  SHERMANS  ARMY,  AND  INVASION  OF 
TENNESSEE. 


We  left  Lovejov  station  Sept.  18,  1864,  and  tore  up  the  Geor- 
gia State  Railroad  to  Dalton.  Thence  we  turned  southwest  to 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  and  thence  northwest  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  opposite  Florence,  Ala.,  reaching  the  latter 
point  Nov.  14,  after  a march  of  about  400  miles  by  the  route 
we  had  traveled.  On  this  march  we  crossed  the  Chattahoochee 
river  at  Phillips  ferry,  near  Palmetto,  Ga. ; the  Coosa  river  at 
Coosaville,  Ga.,  and  the  Black  Warrior  near  Summit,  Ala. 
President  Davis  reviewed  the  army  at  Palmetto,  and  Gen.  Beau- 
regard at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  The  army  was  eager  for  the  latter 
to  command  us  on  our  contemplated  campaign  in  Tennessee. 

A few  small  garrisons  left  by  Sherman  were  captured,  ag- 
gregating about-  1,700  prisoners,  but  Gen.  French’s  division 
had  been  repulsed  at  Alatoona  with  heavy  loss.  At  Decatur, 
Ala.,  there  was  a heavy  skirmish  in  which  our  regiment  lost 
one  man  killed. 
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THE  TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN,  1864. 


TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN. 

The  regiment  left  Decatur  October  29,  1864,  and  pass'ng 
through  Courtland  and  Jonesboro,  reached  Tuscumbia,  where 
it  remained  about  two  weeks.  On  November  14,  the  army 
reached  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  opposite  Flor- 
ence, as  before  stated,  and  went  into  camps.  On  Nov.  20  the 
army  crossed  the  river  on  pontoons,  and  entered  upon  the  con- 
templated invasion  of  Tennessee.  The  day  was  cold,  cloudy 
and  windy,  and  scattering  snowflakes  were  falling  as  Hood’s 
army,  thinly  clad,  poorly  shod  and  half-fed,  marched  through 
the  streets  of  Florence  to  the  promised  land  of  Tennessee. 
A few  ladies  appeared  on  galleries  and  at  windows,  giving  the 
usual  salutation  by  waving  handkerchiefs,  but  their  tears  re- 
vealed that  they  were  without  any  hope  of  success.  We  camped 
that  night  a few  miles  beyond  Florence.  The  next  day  we 
crossed  the  State  line  designated  by  a sign-board  which  we 
loudly  cheered.  The  fourth  day  after  leaving  Florence,  we 
came  to  a large  creek  with  a narrow  valley  walled  in  on  both 
sides  by  high  precipitous  hills.  The  regiment  marched  up  this 
creek  the  whole  day,  crossing  it  fourteen  times  on  rude  bridges 
hastily  constructed  by  our  pioneer  corps.  Bushwhackers  hid- 
den in  the  cliffs,  would  lire  down  upon  us,  and  then  escape 
through  mountain  passes  unknown  to  our  men.  These  bush- 
whackers in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and  other  border 
States  were  Union  men  not  from  patriotism,  but  for  plunder 
and  robbery.  They  were  an  infamous  set  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  the  war,  murdering  their  neighbors  and  burning  their 
property  to  a degree  that  put  to  shame  the  Tories  of  the  Revo- 
lution. While  on  this  march  quite  a number  of  our  stragglers 
captured  by  them  were  killed  at  once,  while  others  reached  us 
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with  their  ears  and  noses  cut  off,  or  other  evidences  of  barbar- 
ous indignities.  The  better  class  ci:  Tennesseeans  sympathized 
with  the  South,  but  previous  to  Hood's  invasion  had  been 
compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
and  didn’t  dare  show  us  any  favors.  So  in  either  case,  we 
found  no  friends  in  Tennessee. 

At  Henryville,  we  emerged  from  the  wildernees  into  a bet- 
ter community  and  soon  reached  Mount  Pleasant,  the  home  of 
Gen.  Pillow,  on  the  Columbia  pike.  Nov.  27  we  arrived  in 
front  of  Columbia,  where  wc  found  the  Federal  army  under 
Gen.  Schofield  intrenched.  The  march  from  Florence  was 
made  dnriug  very  cold  weather  and  over  frozen  ground.  Our 
rations  were  corn  and  peas  that  we  gathered  along  the  way  and 
bread  made  of  unbolted  flour.  Though  we  were  in  the  land  of 
plenty  and  were  half  starved,  Gen.  Hood  allowed  no  depreda- 
tions. 

About  9 p.  m.,  November  28,  an  immense  fire  in  Columbia 
revealed  that  the  enemy  was  evacuating  the  town.  By  day- 
light next  morning  our  corps  marched  rapidly  to  the  northwest 
and  crossed  Duck  river  on  pontoons  four  miles  above  Colum- 
bia. We  then  turned  north  and  parallel  to  the  Franklin  pike, 
and  about  two  or  three  miles  east  of  it.  As  the  firing  all 
day  along  the  Franklin  pike  indicated,  the  enemy’s  retreat 
was  being  hotly  pressed  by  Forrest,  and  a body  of  infantry. 
Our  corps  was  on  a forced  march  to  pass  the  enemy  and  throw 
itself  across  the  Franklin  pike  in  front,  thus  cutting  off  his  re- 
treat. A short  spell  of  warm  weather  had  thawed  the  ground, 
and  whether  on  bottom  or  hills,  we  sank  at  every  step  in  mud 
over  our  shoes.  Our  line  of  march  was  over  a cultivated  and 
open  country,  the  high  hills  and  dense  cornstalks  presenting  a 
serious  impediment  to  progress.  About  9 p.  m.  we  were  halted 
one-quarter  of  a mile  from  the  Franklin  pike  north  of  Spring 
Hill,  and  in  rear  of  Schofield,  who  was  then  being  hard  pressed 
at  Spring  Hill,  by  Forrest.  This  day’s  march  of  twenty-eight 
miles  by  the  route  we  had  traveled  was  the  greatest  the  regi- 
ment had  ever  performed.  Stacking  our  arms  and  eating, 
we  spread  down  our  blankets  upon  the  ground  and  were  s(*on 
asleep,  feeling  sure  that  we  had  the  enemy  bagged.  We  sup- 
posed our  corps  extended  across  the  Franklin  pike.  The  ex- 
treme right  was  in  two  hundred  yards  of  it,  as  we  saw  next 
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morning.  Why  were  we  halted  just  there,  leaving  a way  for 
the  enemy  to  escape  after  all  our  hard  marching? 

The  reason  (if  there  was  a reason  and  it  was  not  a blunder) 
is  unknown  to  us.  Had  our  corps  been  thrown  across  the 
pike,  the  battle  of  Franklin  would  have  been  fought  at  Spring 
Hill  instead,  and  doubtless  with  different  result.  As  it  was, 
Gen.  Schofield,  late  in  the  night,  retreated  up  the  pike  through 
the  gap  in  our  lines  which  looked  like  it  had  been  left  expressly 
for  his  accommodation.  Early  next  morning  the  army  moved 
rapidly  up  the  pike  in  pursuit  of  Schofield.  The  pike  was 
strewn  along  with  dead  and  wounded  horses ; quartermaster, 
commissary,  ordinance  stores,  etc.,  scattered  everywhere  along 
the  way  made  evident  the  enemy’s  precipitate  flight. 

BATTLE  OF  FRANKLIN. 

When  about  four  miles  from  Franklin,  our  corps  was  de- 
ployed to  the  right,  formed  in  line,  advanced  towards  Franklin, 
and  soon  struck  a heavy  skinnish  line  of  the  enemy.  These 
were  quickly  driven  through  a large  cornfield  and  skirt 
of  wood  to  their  defenses  at  Franklin.  Hardly  an  hour  before 
sunset  Hood’s  army  was  drawn  up  in  full  view  of  the  enemy 
intrenched  behind  two  parellel  lines  of  breastworks  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart.  The  outer  line  was  an  ordinary 
ditch  two  or  two  and  a half  feet  deep;  the  inner  line,  a ditch 
three  and  a half  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide  with  a thick  and 
strong  embankment  along  which  were  portholes  for  muskets 
and  embrasures  for  artillery.  At  one  point  of  the  line  in  front 
of  an.  old  gin  house  there  was  a strong  redoubt  about  fifty  feet 
long,  whose  ditch  was  five  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep  and 
rampart  four  feet  high,  making  eight  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  parapet.  The  space  between  the  two 
armies  was  about  six  hundred  yards  from  which  all  under- 
growth had  been  removed,  leaving  a park  of  a few  large  trees. 
The  ground  in  our  front  towards  the  enemy  was : a ravine, 
gradual  ascent  through  the  park  to  the  outer  line;  and  a level 
old  pasture  to  the  inner  line.  % 

The  army  itself  of  about  18,000  ragged  and  half-starved 
men  with  tattered  banners  having  accomplished  a long  and 
arduous  march  of  five  hundred  miles  across  the  mountains  of 
Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  facing  double  its  numbers  recalls 
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vividly  the  shattered  army  of  Hannibal  when,  after  its  terrible 
passage  of  the  Alps,  it  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  before 
the  well  appointed  legions  of  Scipio  011  the  plains  of  the  Ticinus. 

While  in  this  position,  momentarily  expecting  the  order  to 
advance,  Gen.  Forrest,  mounted  on  his  black  charger,  hat  in 
hand  down  by  his  side,  his  face  radiant  and  dark  eyes  flashing, 
rode  down  our  front.  The  men,  already  eager  for  the  fray, 
caught  his  enthusiasm,  cheered  him  to  the  echo,  and  began  ad- 
vancing before  the  order  was  given.  Across  the  ravine,  on 
through  the  park,  officers  in  front,  and  men  still  cheering,  moved 
the  army  in  unbroken  phalanx.  When  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  outer  line  wre  received  the  first  volley  from  the  enemy. 
The  command  “double  quick”  was  given,  cheers  were  changed 
to  rebel  yells,  officers  still  in  front,  wc  charged  the  outer  line. 
The  rattle  of  musketry  nowr  drowned  all  commands  of  officers, 
and  here,  Capt.  Dick  Williams,  acting  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  regi- 
ment, walking  backwards  to  face  the  regiment  as  officers  fre- 
quently do  on  drill,  would  wave  his  sword  right  and  left,  and 
then  thrust  it  forward  tcwrard  the  enemy,  indicating  thus  by 
acts  instead  of  words,  what  he  would  have  us  do.  The  outer 
line  was  quickly  carried,  from  which  very  few7  of  the  enemy  es- 
caped. Here,  perhaps,  there  was  a pause  of  half  a minute 
until  the  outer  line  could  be  swept  of  the  enemy,  and  a rea- 
lignment made.  By  this  time,  owing  to  the  stillness  and  rarity 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  smoke  of  musketry  had  settled  in  such 
a dense  bank  over  the  field  in  front,  that  friend  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  foe  at  a distance  of  a few  steps.  The  en- 
emy, four  lines  deep  behind  strong  entrechments,  were  sweep- 
ing the  old  field  between  us  with  minie  balls,  and  a battery  of 
siege  guns  to  our  right  and  beyond  Big  Harpeth  river  was  tear- 
ing up  the  ground  and  knocking  trees  into  fragments  around 
it.  Through  a dense  smoke  and  tempest  of  iron,  our  officers 
still  leading,  and  the  rebel  yell  still  ringing,  the  army  in  per- 
fect order  charged  the  inner  line.  Of  the  nature  of  the  works 
of  the  enemy,  we  could  have  no  conception  until  within  a few 
feet.  Dead  and  wounded  had  fallen  at  every  step  of  our  ad- 
vance, and  our  ranks  were  badly  thinned.  When  the  number 
and  position  of  the  enemy  stood  revealed,  every  old  Confederate 
saw  that  it  was  to  be  a fight  of  one  to  two  with  an  enemy 
strongly  intrenched ; but  despising  numbers  or  advantage  of  po- 
sition they  leaped  down  into  the  ditch,  climbed  up  the  embank-' 
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ment  enveloped  in  a sheet  of  fire,  and  from  the  ramparts  dis- 
charged their  pieces  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  with  butts 
of  guns  closed  in  a hand  to  hand  grapple  with  the  foe.  Here 
the  intrepid  Cleburne,  leading  his  division  at  the  head  of  his 
old  brigade  (Go vans’)  fell  across  the  breastworks  with  the  re- 
puted dying  words  : ‘T  am  killed,  but  my  old  Arkansas  brigade 

is  glory  enough  for  one  man,” — dying  words  worthy  of  his  he- 
roic life.  Maj.  Samuel  L.  Knox,  the  brave  commander  of  the 
First  Alabama,  was  lying  a few  steps  away,  having  been  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  But  of  the  field 
thickly  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded,  and  of  the  almost  to- 
tal annihilation  of  officers,  our  men  engaged  in  a life  and  death 
struggle  had  neither  knowledge  nor  thought.  The  enemy  was 
brave,  and  had  every  advantage,  but  men  have  never  been  made 
so  brave  as  to  be  wholly  unmoved  by  such  audacity  as  the  Con- 
federates exhibited.  The  Federal  line  reeled  and  staggered 
under  our  heavy  blows  and  were  saved  from  utter  route  only 
by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  their  officers.  One  hundred 
yards  to  our  left  their  lines  and  batteries  were  carried.  If  at 
this  crisis  Johnson’s  division,  held  in  reserve,  had  come  to  our 
assistance,  the  field  would  have  been  instantly  won.  As  it  was, 
the  unequal  contest  on  the  breastworks  was  maintained  hardly 
more  than  a minute,  when  our  men  took  the  ditch  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  fought  the  enemy  across  the  ramparts,  muzzle  to 
muzzle.  The  enemy  soon  began  enfilading  our  lines,  and  after 
half  an  hour’s  fighting  in  this  position,  and  hoping  in  vain  for 
Johnson’s  reserve,  it  was  plain  that  we  must  escape  by  flight 
back  to  our  lines,  or  be  captured  or  killed.  Especially  de- 
structive was  the  enemy’s  cross  fire  upon  the  Confederates  in 
the  outer  ditch  of  the  redoubt,  where  the  embankment  was  too 
high  for  the  men  to  climb.  A few  surrendered,  but  most  took 
chances  of  escape,  protected  somewhat  by  the  smoke  and  dark- 
ness. The  position  of  the  First  Alabama  was  in  front  of  the 
redoubt  and  to  the  left.  Flood  had  used  only  two  pieces  of 
artillery  in  the  battle,  but  about  8 p.  m.  and  after  the  Confed- 
erates had  fallen  back,  he  opened  a heavy  cannonade  on  the 
enemy’s  lines,  and  followed  it  up  with  a charge  of  Johnson’s 
division,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Until  midnight, 
and  long  after  all  the  attacks  from  the  Confederates  had 
ceased,  the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  to  the  front  as  if 
Confederates  were  charging.  It  was  nearly  day  when  the  en- 
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emy’s  pickets  fired  their  last  gun,  and  hastened  to  join  their 
comrades  then  retreating  up  the  Nashville  pike,  beyond  Big 
Harpeth  river. 

It  seldom  happens  in  any  battle  that  the  ratio  of  killed  to 
wounded  is  so  great  as  was  in  this,  andi  the  reason  is  plain.  It 
being  night  no  flag  of  truce  could  be  obtained  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  wounded.  As  the  enemy  swept  the  field  in  front 
until  a late  hour  at  night  every  wounded  soldier  not  able  to 
carry  himself  from  the  field,  nor  reached  by  a litter-bearer,  was 
shot  to  death  where  he  fell.  Never  at  any  time  did  we  see  a 
litter-bearer  on  the  battle  field  at  Franklin.  Either  none  were 
there,  or  else  they  shirked  their  duty  in  a cowardly  manner,  and 
are  responsible  for  so  many  wounded  soldiers  losing  their  lives. 
Many  of  the  First  Alabama  were  mangled  beyond  recognition, 
and  could  be  identified  only  by  their  clothing.  Sam  Chappell 
of  Co.  G,  a youth  of  18,  was  an  example,  whose  body  had  been 
pierced  by  seventeen  minie  balls.  Viewed  next  morning  by 
daylight,  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  lines  to  the 
right  of  the  pike  was  heartrending.  Gen.  Hood  is  said  to  have 
wept  when  he  beheld  it.  The  bodies  of  our  dead  (for  there 
were  no  wounded  on  the  field  the  next  morning)  lay  thicker 
and  thicker  as  you  go  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  line,  and  in 
the  ditches  they  were  literally  banked  up  three  or  four  men 
deep.  The  immense  ditch  in  front  of  the  redoubt  was  nearly 
full  of  our  dead.  There  were  also  many  lying  along  the  top 
of  the  breastworks,  and  some  even  within  the  enemy’s  lines. 
While  the  loss  of  men  was  great,  that  of  officers  was  much 
greater,  owing  to  their  reckless  exposure.  Among  the  killed 
were:  Maj.-Gen.  Cleburne  and  Brig.-^ens.  Gist,  Adams, 

Strahl  and  Granbury.  Among  the  wounded  were  Maj.-Gen. 
Brown  and  Brig.-Gen.  Custer,  Manigault,  Quarles,  Cockrell 
and  Scott. 

I shall  not  pause  to  refute  the  absurd  story  that  Gen.  Hood 
next  morning  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  conduct  of  his  army 
at  the  battle  of  Franklin.  Gen.  Hood  was  incapable  either  erf 
falsehood  or  impropriety. 

BATTLE  OE  NASHVILLE. 

After  burying  our  dead  we  took  a last  farewell  of  our  loved 
commander,  Maj.  S.  L.  Knox,  marched  two  miles  up  big  Har- 
peth river  and  encamped  for  the  night.  Next  morning  \*e 
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crossed  the  river,  swung  around  to  our  left,  and  struck  the 
Nashville  pike  four  miles  above  Franklin. 

About  9 a.  m.,  Dec.  3,  we  came  in  view  of  the  enemy,  in- 
trenched on  a range  of  hills  extending  across  the  Hillsborough 
and  Franklin  pikes,  and  three  miles  south  of  Nashville.  The 
position  of  the  Confederates  on  the  left  of  the  Franklin  pike 
occupied  by  our  (Stewart’s)  corps  was  a valley  bounded  on  the 
north,  west  and  south  by  a range  of  high  hills,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Franklin  pike,  forming  a rectangle  one  and  a half  miles 
north  and  south,  and  three-fourths  of  a mile  east  and  west. 
Driving  back  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  we  intrenched  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  two  hundred  yards  before  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  facing  north.  At  the  western  extremity  of  our  line  we  con- 
structed a redoubt,  which  our  regiment  occupied  a few1  days, 
and  then  turned  over  to  the  defense  of  barefooted  men,  moving 
back  a quarter  of  a mile  into  the  valley.  We  all  knew  from 
the  activity  of  railroads  and  steamers  in  Nashville  that  the  en- 
emy was  hourly  receiving  heavy  reinforcements.  Our  men 
were  daily  occupied  in  strengthening  our  works,  the  weather 
was  intensely  cold,  snow  several  inches  deep  covered  the  frozen 
ground,  and  one-third  of  our  men  without  shoes,  were  going 
about  with  their  feet  wrapped  with  rags  while  the  rest  were 
poorly  shod.  Details  were  sent  out  every  morning  in  the  country 
to  impress  leather,  and  all  the  old  shoe  cobblers  in  the  army  were 
pegging  awav.  Even  in  this  extremity  the  citizens  showed  us 
no  substantial  sympathy,  but  looked  at  us  askance  when  we 
made  known  our  mission,  and  told  them  we  would  pay  fancy 
prices  in  Confederate  money.  We  got  no  leather  except  what 
we  found  concealed,  and  which  the  owners  let  us  have  out  of 
sheer  respect  for  our  muskets.  Every  farm-house  we  visited 
had  its  hogs,  goats,  and  sheep  imprisoned  under  the  house; 
while  horses,  mules  and  cows  were  penned  up  in  the  chimney 
corner.  In  Tennessee  as  in  Maryland, 

“We  found  the  patriots  very  shy,” 

and  yet  these  people  were  truly  loyal  to  the  South.  As  previ- 
ously stated,  most  of  our  barefooted  men  were  p*it  in  the  re- 
doubt on  the  extreme  left. 

About  2 p.  m.,  Dec.  15,  1864,  the  enemy  fiercely  attacked  our 
extreme  right,  at  the  same  time  charged  the  center^  of  which 
our  regiment  was  a part.  Though  the  enemy  was  much  supe- 
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rior  in  position  and  number,  every  charge  was  promptly  met 
and  repulsed  in  front  of  our  regiment.  Hood  seemed  to  think 
that  the  main  attack  would  be  made  on  the  right  and  drew  off 
several  commands  from  center  and  left  to  support  it.  But  the 
attack  on  the  right  proved  a feint  that  deceived  Hood.  When 
Gen.  Thomas  saw  this,  he  marched  his  heavy  column,  already 
masked  opposite  the  redoubt,  quickly  drove  out  the  barefooted 
men,  and  began  descending  the  hill  on  the  immediate  flank  and 
rear  of  our  regiment.  For  fifteen  minutes  the  perfomance 
would  have  been  most  laughable,  had  it  not  been  so  serious. 
It  was  laughable  anyway,  and  we  did  laugh,  notwithstanding 
Yankee  bullets.  The  barefooted  men  were  scattered  and  run- 
ning in  every  direction,  except  towards  the  enemy,  not  only 
with  the  agility  of  well  shod  men,  but  of  men  with  springs  in 
their  shoes.  Two  divisions  of  Cheatham’s  corps  from  the  right 
were  thrown  across  the  enemy’s  advance,  and'  held  him  at  bay 
until  night.  The  behavior  of  these  two  divisions,  fighting  great 
odds  in  open  field  on  level  ground,  and  in  full  view  of  a large 
part  of  the  army,  won  the  highest  admiration  of  all. 

During  the  night  the  army  fell  back  about  a mile,  and  lines 
were  reformed.  Hillsborough  pike  had  been  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  leaving  the  Franklin  pike  our  only  line  of  communica- 
tion. The  position  of  Stewart’s  corps  during  the  second  day’s 
battle  extended  half  a mile  west  from  the  Franklin  pike  along 
a valley  to  the  foot  of  the  range  of  high  hills  on  our  left  as  we 
faced  north.  This  range  of  hills,  rising  abruptly  to  a height 
of  two  hundred  feet,  covered  with  scrub  timber  and  ledges  of 
rock,  continued  its  course  south  one-fourth  of  a mile,  when  de- 
flecting east  nearly  at  right  angles,  extends  to  the  Franklin 
pike,  this  last  range  being  in  rear  of  and  parallel  to  our  lines. 

The  east  part  of  this  rectangle  formed  by  the  Franklin  pike 
on  the  east,  our  line  on  the  north,  and  the  range  of  high  hills 
on  the  west  and  south,  was  a forest  of  large  timber  without 
undergrowth  ; the  western  part,  an  open  old  pasture.  Bates’ 
division  occupied  the  side  and  top  of  the  hill  on  our  left,  sup- 
porting a battery  of  two  small  guns.  The  position  of  the  reg- 
iment was  in  trenches  behind  a stone  fence,  fronting  a corn- 
field, and  about  two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
A few  days  of  warm  sunshine  had  melted  the  snow  and  thawed 
the  ground,  so  that  this  now  old  miry  cornfield  thickly  covered 
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with  large  cornstalks,  was  a formidale  obstacle  to  approach  in 
our  front. 

About  9 a.  m.  the  enemy  opened  a heavy  cannonade  along 
our  whole  front.  Half  an  hour  later  they  charged  the  posi- 
tion of  our  regiment  with  three  lines  of  battle,  and  up  against 
Bates’  battery  on  our  left.  Their  progress  was  slow  and  disor- 
derly, and  for  two  hundred  yards  they  were  under  the  fire  of 
our  regiment,  now  armed  with  Enfield  rifles,  and  their  dead 
and  wounded  sprinkled  well  our  front.  They  came  within 
twenty  yards  of  our  line,  and  then  fled,  falling  thicker  now  and 
faster  than  before.  About  2 p.  m.  another  assault  was  made, 
but  also  repulsed.  The  main  attack  all  day  had  been  directed 
mainly  against  the  position  held  by  Bates’  division  and  battery 
on  top  of  the  hill.  Our  line  at  Bates’  battery  turned  at  right 
angles  due  south  along  the  top  of  this  range  of  hills,  and  the 
enemy  seemed  to  regard  this  as  the  key  to  the  situation.  There 
had  been  one  continuous  assault  on  it  from  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  but  was  bravely  defended  by  a single  line  of 
Confederates.  The  enemy,  in  the  meanwhile  had  kept 
extending  his  line  south  from  Bates’  division,  on  top 
of  the  hill,  and  by  12  o’clock  had  reached  a point 
where  the  range  turns  due  east  to  the  Franklin  pike,  and  in 
our  rear.  It  was  plain  that  the  enemy’s  object  was  to  extend 
this  hanking  column  to  the  Franklin  pike  before  night,  and  cut 
oft  our  retreat.  When  not  engaged  we  were  interested  specta- 
tors of  this  hard  battle  on  top  of  the  hill  distinctly  marked  by 
two  parallel  lines  of  fire.  About  4 p.  m.  and  when  the  flanking 
column  of  the  enemy  on  the  hill  was  about  one-fourth  of  a mile 
from  the  pike.  Bates’  position  and  battery,  after  a most  heroic 
defense,  were  carried  by  the  enemy.  This  occurred  in  full  view 
of  the  First  Alabama.  The  enemy  pouring  through  this  open- 
ing in  cur  line  began  moving  upon  the  left  flank  and  rear  of 
our  regiment.  At  the  same  time  we  were  charged  by  a heavy 
force  in  front.  We  retreated  down  our  trenches  to  the  right, 
loading  and  firing  upon  the  charging  force  in  front.  We 
looked  and  hoped  for  reinforcements,  but  Hood,  in  fact,  had 
none  to  send.  The  First  Alabama  went  down  the  tenches  one- 
fourth  of  a mile,  firing  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  the  enemy  in 
front  was  hardly  ten  steps  away.  Here  it  was  clear  that  we 
must  surrender,  or  at  great  peril  to  our  lives  attempt  to  escape. 
A few  chose  the  former;  others,  throwing  down  their  guns, 
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cutting  off  cartridge  boxes  and  belts,  but  keeping  canteens,  hav- 
ersacks and  blankets,  sprang  up  from  the  ditch  and  made  a 
dash  for  liberty  through  the  park  for  the  hill  in  the  rear,  four 
hundred  yards  distant,  over  which  led  their  only  way  of  escape. 
Still  under  fire,  we  climbed  its  side  so  precipitous  in  some  places 
that  we  had  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  switches  projecting  from 
fissures  of  rock.  Some  were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  as- 
cent of  the  hill.  After  crossing  this  hill,  and  two  or  three  oth- 
ers intersecting  it  cn  the  south,  we  reached  the  Franklin  pike 
about  dark,  and  just  as  a slow  rain  began  falling. 

Nowhere  else  has  such  injustice  been  done  the  Confederate 
soldier  as  at  the  battle  of  Nashville.  The  facts  and  conditions 
considered,  no  battlefield  of  the  South  more  fully  illustrates  his 
superior  quality  as  a soldier,  contending  as  he  was  with  an  en- 
emy, so  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  appointments  and  physical 
condition.  If  we  analyze  his  conduct  during  these  two  days, 
we  shall  find  nothing  to  censure.  The  flight  of  barefooted  men 
made  up  of  odds  and  ends  of  the  army  and  under  officers  un- 
known to  them,  could  not  be  considered  any  discredit  to  the 
army.  The  conduct  of  Cheatham’s  two  divisions,  holding  in 
check  a much  larger  force  on  the  first  day’s  battle,  was  most 
heroic.  Bates’  defense  of  his  position  for  seven  hours  against 
overwhelming  odds,  and1  never  yielding  until  his  little  band 
were  nearly  all  dead  or  wounded  in  the  trenches,  and  dead  and 
wounded  Yankees  were  literally  piled  up  in  his  front  for  fifty 
yards,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  admiration.  Bates  did  that  day 
the  hardest  fighting  of  all,  though  he  was  at  last  overcome  by 
sheer  physical  force.  Again,  after  our  lines  were  broken,  the 
Confederates  retreated  in  a walk  down  the  trenches,  at  the  same 
time  firing  as  rapidly  as  they  could  at  the  enemy  charging  our 
front.  Surely  there  was  no  evidence  of  panic  in  that.  The 
truth  is,  at  no  time  was  there  anything  like  a panic  among  the 
men.  When  the  alternative  of  capture  or  escape  had  to  be 
made,  some  chose  the  former,  some  the  latter,  but  in  either  case 
the  decision  was  made  deliberately,  and  certainly  it  took  some 
courage  to  attempt  to  escape  under  such  circumstances.  The 
popular  impression  is  that  a soldier  never  runs  except  when 
scared,  but  soldiers  of  experience  know  that  it  often  requires 
greater  bravery  to  run  than  to  charge  a fort.  Again,  we  killed 
and  wounded  many  times  more  Federals  at  Nashville  than  they 
did  of  Confederates. 
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This  was  the  last  battle  that  the  Army  of  Tennessee  fought 
under  Gen.  Hood  as  commander,  and  it  is  seen  that  one  un- 
broken series  of  disasters  fully  justifies  the  apprehension  of  the 
army  when  he  took  command.  Gen.  Hood  was  one  of  the  bra- 
vest of  the  brave,  and  we  do  not  think  his  proven  incompetency 
to  command  the  army  detracts  one  jot  from  his  distinguished 
services  to  his  country.  The  same  misfortune  might  have  be- 
fallen any  other  subordinate  general  of  the  army. 

RETREAT  FROM  TENNESSEE. 

Resuming,  the  army,  in  a totally  disorganized  condition, 
tramped  on  all  night  through  rain  and  slush  down  the  Frankl’n 
pike.  The  next  day  the  commands  were  practically  reorgan- 
ized at  Franklin.  Four  days  later  we  reached  Columbia,  where 
we  remained  nearly  a week.  Here  Forrest’s  cavalry,  and  Wal- 
tl  all’s  division,  to  which  our  regiment  belonged,  were  formed 
into  a rear  guard  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army.  These  com- 
bined aggregated  only  about  2,000  effective  men,  but  success- 
fully resisted  every  advance  of  the  enemy,  several  times  driving 
them  back  in  disorder,  capturing  men,  guns,  etc.,  and  securing 
to  the  army  a safe  and  orderly  retreat.  While  at  Columbia 
snow  fell  to  a depth  of  several  inches,  and  the  pike  all  the  way 
thence  to  Pulaski  was  flecked  by  blood  of  our  barefooted  men 
on  the  white  snow.  At  Pulaski  the  army  left  the  pike,  and 
marched  two  days  southwest  across  a hilly  country.  The  third 
day  we  came  to  a creek  the  valley  of  which  we  descended  a 
whole  dav,  crossing  it  many  times  on  pole  bridges  constructed 
by  our  pioneer  corps.  Leaving  this,  we  again  marched  across 
a hilly  country  to  Shoal  creek  which,  swollen  by  the  recent 
heavy  rains  to  a width  of  two  hundred  yards,  presented  a se- 
rious obstacle  to  our  advance.  However,  being  shallow,  it 
was  passed  by  deep  fording. 
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FIRST  ALABAMA  REGIMENT  SENT  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA — BATTLES 
OF  AVERYSBORO  AND  BENTONVILLE. 

The  army  recrossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  Bainbridge,  a few 
miles  above  Florence,  Ala.,  Dec.  24,  1864.  Reaching  Corinth, 
the  sick  and  barefooted  were  sent  to  hospitals,  the  rest  of  the 
army  to  join  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  superseded 
Gen.  Hood  and  who  was  then  opposing  Sherman’s  march  of 
lobbery  and  conflagration  across  the  Carolinas. 

Our  regiment  had  about  100  effective  men  and  officers.  Ev- 
erywhere along  our  route  from  Corinth  to  North  Carolina  were 
devastation,  ruin,  and  crushed  hopes.  Still,  with  a sublime 
faith  in  our  cause  akin  to  inspiration,  we  were  not  at  all  affected 
by  these  facts,  and  could  not  entertain  for  a moment  the  thought 
that  our  banner  would  go  down  in  defeat.  This  feeling  in  the 
army  was  not  at  this  time  fully  shared  by  the  people  at  home. 
Our  regiment  was  detained  two  weeks  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  until  it 
could  be  recruited  by  the  return  of  our  sick  and  barefooted. 
We  left  Augusta  March  2 and  joined  Johnston’s  Army  March 
14,  1865,  and  on.  the  16th  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Averysboro, 
in  which  our  regiment  escaped  loss.  On  the  19th  it  participated 
in  the  last  battle  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Bentonville,  N. 
C.,  where  it  formed  part  of  the  charging  force  that  stormed 
the  Federal  lines  and  drove  them  in  confusion  half  a mile.  In 
this  last  battle  several  of  the  regiment  were  killed  and  wounded, 
among  the  former  being  Lieut.  Williamson  of  Co.  C,  (Guards 
of  the  Sunny  South.)  % 

Thus  the  glorious  “Old  First,”  that  had  been  the  first  to 
take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  rights  and  homes,  left  some  of 
its  best  life’s  blood  on  its  last  battlefield,  having  nowhere  at  any 
time  ever  failed  of  its  duty,  and  having  received  special  men- 
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tion  for  commendable  conduct  in  the  official  report  of  every 
commander  under  whom  it  had  served' — an  imperishable  honor 
to  every  one  of  its  members,  and  to  their  descendants  forever. 

While  on  one  point  I cannot  speak  authoritatively  for  other 
companies  of  the  regiment,  I may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  my 
own  (Perote  Guards),  and  from  this  the  reader  may  judge  the 
others.  A muster  roll  of  the  company  recently  compiled  ( 1902) 
by  the  survivors,  shows  197  men.  Not  one  of  these  ever  de- 
serted, put  a substitute  in  his  place,  or  attempted  to  evade  the 
Confederate  service  by  exemption  laws,  or  by  any  other  means. 
All  except  the  few  that  lived  to  return  home,  are  on  the  battle- 
fields and  in  the  Confederate  cemeteries  of  the  North.  And 
this,  too,  when  most  members  of  the  company  were  sons  of  per- 
sons of  ample  means,  who  could  have  easily  secured  their  free- 
dom from  service. 

FINAL  SURRENDER  OF  ARMY. 

On  April  27,  1865,  the  regiment  was  surrendered  by  John- 
ston to  Sherman  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  paroled,  and  the  men 
immediately  set  out  for  their  respective  homes,  which  some  did 
not  reach  until  July. 

How  this  same  Confederate  soldier,  returning  with  blasted 
hopes  to  homes  of  destitution  and  desolation,  and  despite  car- 
petbag rhle  for  ten  years,  lifted  our  Southland  from  the  ashes 
of  despair  and  placed  it  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, forms  another  and  more  heroic  chapter  in  the  history  of 
his  achievements. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


REMINISCENCES  AND  INCIDENTS. 


The  narrative  history  of  the  regiment  having  been  completed, 
I now  propose  to  indulge  in  a chapter  of  reminiscences  and  in- 
cidents. These,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  worthy  of  permanent  preservation,  although  not  forming  a 
part  of  the  regimental  history  proper. 

TWO  ARKANSANS  OUTGENERALED. 

While  a Red  river  steamer  was  discharging  its  cargo  of  ba- 
con at  the  landing,  private  I.  K.  Johnson  of  the  Perote  Guards, 
was  sitting  upon  the  bluff  overlooking  the  landing,  an  inter- 
ested spectator  of  the  scene  below.  The  mysterious  move- 
ments of  two  Arkansas  soldiers  mixing  with  the  boat  hands  at 
work  especially  excited  his  curiosity.  He  kept  his  eye  on  them. 
Sure  enough  the  first  opportunity  that  opened,  when  the  backs 
of  the  boat  hands  were  turned,  they  grabbed  each  a side  of  ba- 
con and  ran  off.  An  idea  struck  Johnson.  His  camp  was  not 
a hundred  yards  away  while  that  of  the  Arkansas  men  was 
half  a mile  distant  with  a skirt  of  forest  intervening.  Johnson 
rushed  to  his  camp,  quickly  donned  a sergeant’s  coat,  picked 
up  a file  of  men  and  dashed  off  around  the  skirt  of  woods  in 
his  ‘'flank  movement.”  He  intercepted  and  arrested1  the  Ar- 
kansans, started  to  camp  with  prisoners  and  spoils,  but  soon 
halted  for  a parley.  Our  pro  tern  sergeant  expressed  deep 
sympathy  to  and  for  his  prisoners,  saying  that  he  knew  rations 
were  short ; that  he  thought  it  hard,  under  the  circumstances, 
for  soldiers  to  be  court-martialed,  and  probably  balled  %and 
chained  for  a month  merely  for  trying  to  get  something  to  eat ; 
and  then  intimated  that  if  he  could  do  so  with  safety  to  himself 
he  would  turn  them  loose,  but  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  carry 
the  bacon  to  camp  and  make  his  report.  The  Arkansans 
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eagerly  accepted  this  proposition,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
“our  sergeant”  came  marching  back  to  camp,  each  of  his  men 
with  a side  of  bacon  and  cheered  by  the  whole  company.  I 
can’t  say  whether  or  not  our  “sergeant”  ever  reported  this  haul 
to  headquarters,  but  it  has  always  been  our  private  opinion  that 
Lee’s  veterans  never  got  any  of  that  meat. 

beef  heads. 

As  our  allowance  of  beef  became  more  and  more  stinted,  the 
men  would  occasionally  supplement  with'  a beef-head  from  the 
slaughter  pen,  half  a mile  distant.  These  beef-heads  cost  noth- 
ing, except  to  go  and  get  them,  and  when  properly  prepared  and 
well  cooked,  made,  as  we  then  thought,  a most  delicious  dish. 
Each  member  of  the  mess  would  take  his  turn  in  going  for  a 
head.  My  turn  came,  and  I went.  Then  I wished  I had  never 
seen  the  place.  The  slaughter  pen  stood  at  the  head  of  a rav- 
ine whose  walls  were  steep  and  twenty  feet  high.  Into  this 
great  trough  the  offal,  filth,  and  such  beef-heads  as  had  not 
been  given  away,  had  been  “dumped”  for  many  months.  It  was 
a loathsome,  sickening  sight,  covering  about  a fourth  of  an  acre, 
standing  four  or  five  deep  in  the  lob-lollv  about  the  consistency 
of  mud,  with  beef-heads  floating  about  at  random  and  in  vari- 
ous degrees  of  submergence,  some  just  thrown  in  and  on  top  of 
the  surface,  some  buried  to  the  roof  of  the  horns,  some  with  half 
the  horns,  others  with  barely  the  tips  of  the  horns  projecting 
above  this  vast  slough  of  slime,  the  whole  in  a seething  ferment 
with  worms,  each  working  as  energetically  as  a Yankee  trying 
to  drive  a trade.  It  was  here,  according  to  Col.  Steedman,  that 
a picked  body  of  Federals  tried  to  “sneak  through  our  lines” 
on  a stormy  night  during  the  siege ; and  it  was  this  place  that 
he  describes  by  the  undignified,  though  not  inexpressive  term, 
of  “putrid  mess.” 

Nevertheless,  I soon  secured  my  beef  head  and  carried  it  to 
camp.  As  I walked  up  and  threw  down  my  prize  before  the 
cook-stand  of  the  mess,  a comrade  lying  stretched  out  half 
asleep  on  a rough  bench  lazily  drolled  out.  “life’s  ver  beef 
head.”  “ Yaurs  ” said  I,  indignantly,  “ not  mine.  I shall  never 
again  taste  beef-head  hash.”  And  I have  not. 
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ASLEEP  on  HIS  POST.  4 

The  Perote  battery  at  Port  Hudson  was  less  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  camp  of  the  company  and  in  full  view  of 
the  whole  camp  of  the  regiment.  On  one  occasion  I had  charge 
of  the  night  guard  at  our  regimental  batteries  along  the  river. 
The  Perote  Guards  had  been  working  that  day  at  our  battery, 
and  using  a pair  of  skids  twelve  inches  square,  which  they  had 
left  on  top  of  the  battery  lying  one  across  the  other,  a tempting 
seat  to  sit  down  and  lean  back.  We  were  so  near  our  camp 
that  the  guard  occupied  their  tents  while  not  on  post,  as  did 
also  the  corporals  of  the  guard. 

Just  before  day  the  relief  to  our  battery  was  sent  out.  It 
was  a foggy,  chilly,  drowsy  morning  in  the  spring.  The  relief 
had  a white  blanket  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  About  dawn  I 
accidentally,  or  providentially,  walked  out  of  my  tent  and 
looked  towards  our  battery.  To  my  horror  the  guard  was  sit- 
ting down  on  that  lower  skid  and  leaning  back  against  the  up- 
per one,  evidently  fast  asleep.  I hastened  to  the  post.  He 
was  my  friend,  my  class-mate  in  Latin  and  Greek,  of  high  social 
position  at  home.  More,  he  was  a true,  brave,  Confederate 
soldier.  Not  for  the  whole  world  would  he  have  purposely 
done  this.  He  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  this  inviting  seat, 
and  sleep  steathilv  overcame  him.  But  what  shall  I do?  It 
was  a terrible  dilemma.  The  penalty  of  the  offense  to  him 
is  death.  Unless  I report  him,  I am  guilty  as  he.  I glanced 
searchingly  over  the  camp  of  the  regiment  to  see  if  there  was 
any  witness  except  myself.  Twice  more  I did  the  same.  Few 
had  risen  from  their  night's  rest,  and  were  stirring  around.  I 
will  wake  him.  If  reported  myself,  I shall  make  a clean  breast  of 
the  whole  affair  to  Col.  Steedman,  and  to  Lieut.-Col  Locke. 
They  will  exonerate  me.  All  these  thoughts  flashed  through 
my  mind  during  the  few  seconds  I had  paused  and  was  stand- 
ing over  my  sleeping  comrade  and  friend.  Then  with  both 
hands  I grabbed  and  shook  him  violently.  Startled,  and  with 
a cry  of  terror  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  large  gray  eyes  flashed 
widely  open,  and  looking  as  wild  as  a maniac.  He  fully  re- 
alized his  situation.  Without  a word  he  went  to  pacing  his 
beat.  I sat  down  on  the  skid.  I occasionally  glanced  at  his 
face  as  he  went  back  and  forth  on  his  beat,  and  saw  plainly  de- 
picted there  the  fearful  agony  within.  During  these  moments 
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he  doubtless  had- before  him  visions  ot  dungeons  and  being  shot. 
I too  was  distressed  on  his  account,  for  I loved  him  much. 
Then  I arose,  walked,  with  him  on  his  beat  and  said:  '‘Give 

yourself  no  fears  ; I shall  not  report  you.”  What  a change  came 
over  his  face!  And  I have  kept  my  promise  to  this  day.  I 
have  many  times  related  the  incident  since  the  war,  yet  no  one 
save  myself  knows  or  has  ever  known  who  it  was. 

A year  later  this  comrade  died  at  home  while  on  furlough 
and  convalescing  from  a severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
while  our  regiment  was  at  Mobile. 

MIKE  BROGAN  WOUNDED — AN  INCIDENT  OF  PORT  HUDSON,  1 863. 

Before  light  on  the  morning  of  May  27  ,1863,  Lieut. -Col. 
M.  B.  Locke,  commanding  our  regiment,  ordered  me.  to  take  a 
file  of  men,  go  down  our  lines  to  an  eminence  about- 600  yards 
distant  to  the  left  of  our  regiment,  this  position  affording  a 
commanding  view  of  a clearing  in  Big  Sandy  swamp  across 
which  the  enemy  were  expected  to  pass  in  their  contemplated 
attack  on  Port  Hudson  that  day,  and  as  soon  as  they  passed,  to 
report  to  him.  About  sunrise  the  enemy  began  to  advance,  and 
were  met  by  Confederates  down  in  'the  swamp  half  a mile  in 
front  of  our  breastworks,  where  the  fighting  soon  became  vigor- 
ous and  general  all  along  our  entire  front.  We  had  only  a 
heavy  skirmish  line  engaged  with  a heavy  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  about  8 a.  m.  this  began  to  retreat  to  our  breastworks, 
closely  followed!  by  the  enemy  in  force.  There  were,  in  our 
front,  many  small  elevations  or  knolls  and  these  the  Federals 
quickly  covered  with  batteries  of  Parrott  guns,  opening  at  once 
a bombardment  of  our  position.  The  Federal  infantry,  during 
this  time,  had  halted  about  300  yards  in  our  front  down  under 
cover  of  the  woods,  and  were  reforming  their  lines  preparatory 
to  an  attempt  to  storm  our  breast  works.  By  9 a.  m.  it  was 
plain  to  me  that  the  enemy  had  reached  a position  between  the 
clearing  and  our  lines  without  having  crossed  the  clearing  I 
had  been  sent  to  watch,  and  that  I could  not  longer  be  of  service 
here.  I so  stated  to  my  men,  Mike  Brogan  ^nd  Joe  (P. 
J.)  Blue,  and  told  them  we  must  go  to  our  regiment.  In  leav- 
ing this  position  I was  theoretically  disobeying  my  orders,  but 
I felt  sure  Col.  Locke  would  approve  my  course,  and  he  did 
afterwards  not  only  approve,  but  complimented  me’  for  this 
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course.  The  enemy  by  this  time  were  sweeping  the  old  field 
in  rear  of  our  lines,  and  to  reach  our  regiment  was  a dangerous 
undertaking.  Blue  and  Brogan  protested  vehemently  against 
it.  To  them  it  seemed  both  rash  and  contrary  to  my  orders. 
There  were  not,  in  my  opinion,  braver  men  or  better  soldiers  in 
the  Confederate  army  than  Blue  and  Brogan.  Either  was 
much  braver  than  I,  but  I could  not  endure  the  thought  of  re- 
maining there  idle  during  a great  battle  in  which  the  best  ser- 
vices of  every  man  would  be  needed ; and  I was  firm  in  my  de- 
cision to  go  to  our  regiment.  Pointing  to  a ravine  about  200 
yards  distant,  I said : “We  can  make  our  way  to  that,  and 

thence,  with  very  slight  exposure,  descend  the  ravine  to  within 
100  yards  of  our  regiment.5’  We  all  dashed  out  together  into 
the  shower  of  lead  and  reached  the  head  of  the  ravine  in  safety. 
Then  we  went  down  the  ravine  whose  walls  were  very  abrupt 
and  25  or  30  feet  high,  to  a spring  about  100  yards  in  rear  of 
our  regiment.  We  were  tired  and  hot,  and  after  taking  a good 
drink  of  water  sat  down  to  cool  and  rest  in  this  delightful  re- 
cess of  dense  shade.  The  men  of  our  regiment  had  worn  a 
path  on  the  western  wall  of  the  ravine,  going  back  and  forth 
for  water.  While  sitting  here  cooling  and  resting  for  the  final 
dash  of  100  yards  to  our  regiment,  the  enemy  had  put  in  posi- 
tion a strong  battery  in  front  of  Capt.  Meadows’  battery  on  the 
extreme  right  of  our  regiment,  and  opened  up  a furious  fire  of 
grape  and  shrapnel — mostly  the  latter — and  it  so  happened  that 
the  path  up  the  bluff  was  on  a direct  line  with  the  position  of 
Meadows’  battery,  and  that  of  the  enemy ; so  that  the  shot  di- 
rected against  the  former  swept  the  path. 

The  enemy’s  battery  was  firing  so  rapidly  that  a volley  of 
shrapnel  crossed  our  path  about  every  ten  seconds,  and,  as  it 
was  difficult  of  egress  from  the  spring  any  other  way,  it  looked 
like  we  were  bottled  up,  and  that  even  without  any  intention 
or  knowledge  of  the  Yankees.  This  volley  swept  a space  of 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  across  the  path,  and  so  dense  with 
bullets  that  hardly  a sprig  of  grass  was  spared.  The  question 
now  before  us  was,  could  we  three,  ascending  that  steep  bluff 
in  single  file,  pass  across  the  destructive  space  during  the  inter- 
mission of  volleys.  I thought  it  doubtful,  my  conrades  declared 
it  would  be  certain  death.  From  our  position  we  could  see 
our  lines,  and  from  the  rattle  of  musketry  I knew  that  a hard 
fight  was  on;  and  I was  determined  to  reach  my  regiment.  I 
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told  the  boys  that,  if  we  would  be  ready,  and  make  a rush  up 
the  bluff  just  after  one  volley  passed,  we  could  get  beyond  the 
range  before  the  next  volley.  As  I had  directed  we  made  a 
dash  up  the  hill,  I ahead,  Joe  Blue  next,  and  Brogan  bringing 
up  the  rear,  each  of  course  running  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
slow  at  that  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  bluff.  Just  as 
I reached  the  top  I heard  the  volley  sweep  across  the  path  be- 
hind me.  I instinctively  turned  and  looked  back.  At  the 
same  moment  Brogan  uttered  a cry  of  agony.  I had  looked 
just  in  time  to  see  him  falling.  He  was  twenty  feet  behind  me, 
and  Blue  about  midway  between  us.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Brogan  was  lying  wounded  on  the  edge  ot  the  volley  range,  and 
in  a few  seconds  he  would  be  exposed  again.  How  seriously 
Brogan  was  wounded  we  did  not  know,  but  I feared  mortally. 
With  all  speed  Blue  and  I rushed  to-  his  relief,  picked  him  up 
and  hastily  as  we  could  hurried  back  down  the  bluff,  just  clear- 
ing the  range  as  the  next  volley  swept  the  path.  We  took 
Brogan  to  the  spring,  bathed  him  in  cool  water,  giving  him 
plenty  to  drink.  He  was  suffering  intensely  and  bleeding  pro- 
fusely. We  felt  some  measure  of  relief  to  find  that  his  wound 
was  not  mortal.  But  his  agonizing  groans  and  shrieks  were 
distressing.  He  was  in  a state  of  delirium,  and  raved  like  a 
mad-man,  so  that  we  could  hardly  do  anything  with  him.  Dur- 
ing these  paroxysms  he  frequently  roared  out : ‘‘Ed,  you  are 

the  whole  cause  of  this ; you  caused  me  to  be  shot  down  like 
a beef — murdered.”  When  I pointed  out  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  get  to  our  regiment,  he  would  quiet  down  and  say : “Oh, 

no!  no,  no,  no!  You  are  not  to  blame;  you  were  doing  your 
duty.  I do  not  blame  you.”  We  spread  down  his  blanket  on 
the  ground,  made  a swing  by  fastening  both  ends  of  his  other 
blanket  to  the  limb  of  a sapling,  placed  his  wounded  foot  in  the 
swing  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  This  elevation  of  his 
feet  gave  him  great  relief,  and  he  became  quiet.  I was  de-» 
tained  by  this  occurrence  about  half  an  hour  more.  I left  Bro- 
gan in  care  of  Blue  with  directions  to  get  him  to  the  hospital 
as  soon  as  he  could,  and  then  running  the  gauntlet  of  shrapnel 
a second  time  without  harm,  and1  also  the  space ^of  about  ioo 
yards  between  the  ravine  and  my  regiment,  I reached  my  com- 
mand just  as  the  first  man  (“Zeke”  Meredith)  of  my  company 
was  killed,  and  only  a few  minutes  before  the  first  great  assault 
was  made  on  our  lines. 
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A PIECE  OP  SHELL. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  siege  of  Port  Hud- 
son we  had  the  Yankees  so  trained  that  when  they  started  to 
make  an  assault  on  our  position  we  would  discharge  a few  vol-* 
leys  from  our  breast-works,  when  they  would  scamper  back  to 
the  cover  of  the  woods,  and  that  would  be  the  last  of  the  fight- 
ing for  that  day.  We  were  much  worn  down  physically  by  in- 
cessant watching  and  fighting  day  and  night  during  the  preced- 
ing weeks  of  the  siege  ; and  our  officers  seeing  they  they  co  lid 
do  so  with  safety,  allow  two  men  daily  from  each  company  to 
go  back  to  our  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a day’s  rest. 
Under  this  rule  a comrade  and  myself  were  spending  a day  at 
camp,  where  there  was  nothing  to  molest  save  a Yankee  mortar 
battery  out  beyond  our  lines  that  was  exploding  a shell  high 
above  our  camp  about  every  half  hour.  These  shells  generally 
fell  in  small  fragments  in  the  camp,  and  to  these  we  paid  no 
attention ; but  occasionally  a bomb  would  burst  into  two  or  more 
large  fragments,  and  the  descent  of  these  from  so  great  a height, 
with  rapidly  increasing  velocity,  and  resembling  the  sound 
made  by  the  flapping  of  a large  fowl,  were  always  unwelcome 
intruders.  We  had  taken  our  naps  and  were  lying  on  our  re- 
spective bunks  talking  when  one  of  these  large  fragments 
started  homeward.  At  first  we  gave  it  no  attention.  On,  on 
it  came,  the  sound  becoming  more  and  more  distinct,  and  the 
fragment  apparently  coming  down  through  our  tent.  We 
stopped  talking  and  turned  our  eyes  upwards  towards  the  top 
of  the  tent.  For  several  moments  it  seemed  to  be  dancing 
along  the  ridge-pole  of  our  tent.  It  did  strike  the  ground  in 
the  very  door  of  our  tent,  burying  itself  about  one  and  a half 
feet  in  that  hard  ground. 

On  another  occasion,  a comrade  was  lying  in  his  tent  asleep 
with  his  head  on  his  knapsack,  when  a minie  ball  from  the  en- 
emy’s line  half  a mile  away,  passed  through  his  tent  cloth  and 
knapsack.  The  comrade,  I believe,  was  Sergeant  Owen 
Dykes. 
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DARING  ESCAPE)  OF  EIEUTS.  E.  J.  M.  PADGETT,  OF  THE  PEROTE 
GUARDS,  AND  WM.  F.  CLEMENTS,  OF  THE  GUARDS  OF 
THE  SUNNY  SOUTH,  FROM  PORT  HUDSON, 

LA.,  IN  JULY,  1863. 

In  the  Fall  of  1876  Lieut.  Padgett  then,  as  now  (1904),  en- 
gaged in  orange  culture  near  Leesburg,  Fla.,  made  a tour  of 
several  months  among  his  old  friends  in  South  Alabama.  He 
was  suffering  from  chronic  chills.  I was  then  principal  of  the 
Rutledge  (Crenshaw  county)  High  School,  and  Lieut.  Padgett 
spent  a week  with  me  at  my  residence.  At  this  time  the  war 
was  still  much  talked  of  by  surviving  Confederates,  and  it  was 
during  one  of  these,  conversations  that  I was  reminded  of  the 
escape  of  himself  and  Clements  from  Port  Hudson,  and  asked 
him  to  state  to  me  the  particulars  of  that  famous  adventure. 
This  he  did,  afterwards  writing  out,  at  my  request,  the  whole 
story  which  I subsequently  had  published  in  the  Union  Springs 
Herald.  When  Port  Hudson  was  surrendered,  July  8,  1863, 
the  men  were  paroled  but  the  officers  were  reserved  for  north- 
ern prisons.  The  officers  had  before  them  the  prospects  of  long 
imprisonment,  untold  suffering  and  probably  death  in  far  away 
northern  prisons.  This  was  to  be  dreaded  more  than  death  on 
the  battlefield.  Under  far  different  conditions,  indeed,  did  the 
men  and  officers  of  the  First  Alabama  Regiment  part  on  the 
bank  of  the  ^Mississippi  at  Port  Hudson — the  former  on  parole 
with  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  meeting  loved  ones  again  in 
the  old  Alabama  homes ; the  latter,  for  northern  prisons.  Hor- 
rors of  prison  life  it  was  that  led  so  many  officers  of  the  little 
Port  Hudson  Army  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  risk 
all  to  effect  their  escape.  Several  other  officers  of  our  regi- 
ment made  good  their  escape  through  the  Federal  lines,  but  we 
can  recall  none  other  now  (1904)  save  that  of  the  lion-hearted 
Richard  Williams,  captain  of  the  Clayton  Guards.  What  his 
personal  experience  was  we  shall  probably  never  know,  for  he 
has  left  us  no  written  record ; but,  whatever  his  perils  and  vicis- 
situdes,-we  feel  perfectly  assured  of  one  fact — that  his  iron 
nerve  was  equal  to  every  emergency.  Nor  did  the  Southern 
Army  furnish  to  the  Southern  Cause  two  higher  examples  of 
courage  and  nerve  than  in  the  persons  of  Lieuts.  E.  J.  M.  Pad- 
gett and  Wm.  F.  Clements. 
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When  I was  principal  of  the  Fort  Deposit  Institute  (1891-2), 
Lieut.  Clements  was  living  and  merchandising  in  that  town,  as 
he  had  been  doing  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  having  been 
shown  bv  me  the  story  of  Lieut.  Padgett  in  reference  to  their 
escape  from  Port  Hudson,  he  affirmed  every  word  to  be  true 
and  correct. 

Lieut.  Clements  died  in  1901  or  1902, 

But  to  the  story  of  Lieut.  Padgett  under  date  of  September 
15, 1876: 

I had  been  in  the  ditches  for  about  fifteen  days,  the  other 
officers  of  our  company  all  being  sick.  The  day  of  the  surren- 
der I was  relieved  and  went  back  to  camp  to  change  my  cloth- 
ing. I had  dressed  and  was  sitting  in  a tent  playing  a game  of 
chess  with  Prof.  F.  T.  Chase  when  the  news  of  our  surrender 
reached  me.  I immediately  went  and  procured  some  shelled 
corn,  parched  it,  went  to  a hand-mill  we  had,  and]  ground  it 
into  hominy.  I then  mixed  with  it  about  one-third  sugar, 
making  it  much  more  palatable  than  the  mule  beef  which,  you 
remember,  we  had  been  subsisting  on  for  several  days.  When 
I got  my  haversack  of  parched  corn  and  sugar,  I began  to  cast 
about  for  some  reliable  man  to  go  with  me;  for  I determined 
to  make  a desperate  attempt  to  effect  my  escape  from  Port  Hud- 
son. I met  up  with  Lieut.  Wm.  F.  Clements  who  said  he  was 
willing  to  join  me  in  the  undertaking.  Our  plan  was  to  wait 
till  dark,  get  a little  boat  and  try  to  pass  down  through  the 
Yankee  fleet  lying  about  three  miles  below  us.  Our  hope  was 
by  rowing  as  near  the  fleet  as  we  deemed  prudent,  and  then 
scuttling  our  boat  and  letting  her  float  down  the  stream  that  we 
could  make  cur  way  through  their  line  of  gunboats.  But  when 
we  got  near  enough  to  obtain  a full  view,  we  recognized  the 
impossibility  of  this  plan  from  the  compact  line  of  Yankee 
crafts  strung,  chain-like,  across  the  river,  thus  enabling  those 
to  inspect  minutely  even  a passing  log  or  chunk.  After  a mo- 
ment’s consultation  we  determined  to  make  for  the  opposite,  or 
east  bank  of  the  river.  The  night  being  a little  cloudy  inspired 
us  with  some  hope  of  success.  When  we  got  within,  I%sup- 
pose,  two  hundred  yards  of  the  bank,  we  were  challenged  with : 
“Who  comes  dere?”  I replied  “friends,”  and  immediately 
turned  about  and  and  told  Clements  to  pull  for  life  back  to 
camps.  We  had  gone  but  a little  ways  when  the  challenging 
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party  fired  upon  us,  and  almost  instantly  a long  line  of  picket 
fire  was  opened  upon  us  from  along  the  shore.  We  escaped 
untouched  and  rowed  our  boat  safely  back  to  camp.  We  got 
back  between  midnight  and  day  and  found  the  encampment  all 
astir.  The  Yankees  had  issued  rations  to  our  men,  every  mess 
had  a big  fire,  and  the  hungry  rebels  were  up  cooking.  Clem- 
ents and  I filled  our  haversacks  and  started  again,  determined 
this  time  to  escape  through  the  main  line  of  the  enemy.  We 
thought  it  a life  and  death  case,  for,  you  remember,  Gen.  But- 
ler at  New  Orleans  had  issued  orders  that  all  officers  of  the 
Confederate  army  captured  should  be  held  as  hostages  for  any 
of  his  men  who  should  suffer  violence  at  our  hands. 

While  at  the  front  I had  noticed  that  there  were  no  breast- 
works across  the  ravine  (for  location  of  this  ravine  see  map  of 
Port  Hudson,  just  in  rear  and  east  of  the  First  Alabama  reg- 
iment) between  our  right  and  the  12th  Arkansas  on  our  right, 
and  told  Clements  we  would  make  for  that  ravine.  We  struck 
the  ravine  about  two  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  breastworks, 
conjecturing  that  the  Yankees  had  posted  a strong  picket  on 
this  line.  We  thought  to  approach  their  picket  lines  as  near 
as  possible  and  conceal  ourselves  during  the  next  day,  hoping 
by  some  good  fortune  to  get  into  possession  of  their  counter- 
sign. We  crawled  upon  our  hands  and  knees  until  we  thought 
we  were  near  enough  their  line,  and  fortunately  just  in  front  of 
us  was  a large  patch  of  briars.  With  our  pocket  knives  we  cut 
our  way  in  under  these  briars.  Not  long  after  we  got  still  we 
heard  heavy  breathing  as  of  some  one  asleep.  Clements  whis- 
pered to  me  that  it  was  Capt.  Williams'  squad  of  the  Clayton 
Guards — that  he  had  heard  in  camp  that  night  that  Capt.  Wil- 
liams would  attempt  to  make  his  escape.  Clements,  who  had 
been  eating  raw  beef-tongue,  and,  it  very  salty  and  dry,  was 
nearly  dead  for  water,  and  proposed  that  he  crawl  up  to  the 
supposed  Capt.  Williams  and  get  some  water  from  him.  As  it 
was  nearly  day,  I prevailed  on  him  to  wait  until  daylight. 
When  it  grew  light  we  found  that  we  had  crawled  up  within 
fifteen  feet  of  a Yankee  picket  station,  and  there  we  had  to  lie 
the  whole  day,  not  daring  to  move.  You  may  tall^about  mos- 
quitoes in  Florida,  but  I never  had  them  to  bite  me  as  they  did 
in  that  briar  patch.  I would  lift  my  hand  and  rub  them  off, 
and  so  soon  as  I would  take  my  hand  down  they  would  cover 
my  face  again.  Thus  we  suffered  torments  all  that  day  which 
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seemed  to  be  an  eternity.  The  mosquitoes  bit  the  Yankees,  too^ 
for  as  soon  as  night  came  they  built  small  fires  at  every  picket 
post.  We  saw  the  Yankee  officer  of  the  day  when  he  posted  the 
pickets  that  evening,  and  heard  his  instructions  to  the  guard, 
but  were  not  able  to  understand  the  countersign  well  enough 
for  us  to  attempt  its  use.  The  sergeant  who  relieved  the  guard 
about  9 o’clock  remarked  to  the  relief  that  he  suspected  there 
were  rebels  in  the  woods,  and  that  if  anything  made  a noise  in 
the  bush  to  say  “hold;”  count  one,  two,  three,  and  fire.  We 
thought  our  chance  slender,  but  still  determined  to  risk  it.  So 
we  crawled  out  from  the  briars  by  the  same  way  wte  went  in, 
got  midway  between  the  picket  posts,  and  stretched  out  our 
length  flat  on  the  ground,  like  a measuring  worm  length  by 
length  we  went  across  the  line.  We  wandered  all  night  in  and 
out  of  the  enemy’s  breastworks  until  nearly  day  (having  to 
crawl,  our  progress  was  very  slow)  when  we  came  to  a fence 
corner  grown  up  thick  with  weeds  and  bushes.  Here  we  lay 
concealed  another  day,  seeing  the  Yankee  army,  except  their 
pickets,  going  into  Port  Hudson.  About  9 o'clock  that  night, 
the  third  night,  we  again  started  out  from  our  place  of  conceal- 
ment. We  got  along  very  well  until  we  approached  the  cav- 
alry encampment,  where  we  knew  we  must  pass  another  line  of 
pickets.  I proposed  to  Clements  that  I crawl  up  and 
hunt  for  the  picket  line,  letting  him  remain  where  he  was.  I 
crawled  up  the  hill  and  just  on  top  I heard  footsteps.  I lay 
flat  on  the  ground  and  soon  discovered  that  the  person,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  was  coming  directly  towards  me.  I lay  as 
flat  and  still  as  possible,  and  soon  realized  that  I had  stopped 
immediately  on  the  picket  line.  The  sentinel  walked  up  within 
ten  feet  of  me,  held  up  his  foot,  struck  a match  and  lit  his  pipe. 
I looked  him  in  the  face  until  he  turned  about  and  marched  up 
his  beat.  Clements  came  up  quickly  and  we  passed  on.  Soon 
we  were  in  their  camps  and  passing  around  their  horses  hitched 
by  companies,  frequently  passing  near  the  men  lying  asleep  un- 
der the  trees  on  great  piles  of  cotton  they  had  evidently  stolen 
from  the  planters  in  the  community.  Clements  proposed  to 
seize  each  a horse  and  make  a dash.  I objected,  saving  we 
were  doing  well,  and  better  let  “well  enough  alone.”  Having 
to  pass  around  so  many  camps  and  fires  we  lost  our  course,  and 
as  it  was  a cloudy  night  without  a star,  we  could  not  recover 
it.  We  wandered  about  until  nearly  day,  when  finding  that 
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we  would  have  to  spend  another  day  in  the  encampment,  we 
began  to  look  for  a suitable  place  to  conceal  ourselves.  We 
finally  came,  about  daylight,  to  a newly  felled  tree.  We  got 
into  the  top,  and  by  cutting  brush  with  our  knives,  soon  cov- 
ered up  ourselves.  We  lay  there  without  a drop  of  water  until 
about  4 p.  rn.  when  a hard  rain  came  up,  and  by  rolling  our  hat- 
brims  on  the  side  managed  to  catch  enough  water  in  our  can- 
teens for  a good  drink.  Just  before  night  three  negro  men 
approached  our  tree  top  with  axes.  Clements  said:  “Padgett, 

we  are  gone  up.”  Pul  when  the  axmen  approached  nearer 
they  decided,  much  to  our  relief,  to  cut  down  another  tree. 
During  the  day  we  had  been  able  to  get  the  right  direction  from 
the  sun,  and  about  9 p.  m.  we  again  sallied  forth,  soon  leaving 
the  enemy  behind  us.  When  we  struck  the  railroad  Clements 
exclaimed : “We  are  safe  now,  and  started  down  the  road  to- 
wards Port  Hudson,  when  I stopped  him,  saying : “You  are 

going  back  to  Port  Hudson.”  He  contended,  and  I soon  saw 
that  we  could  not  agree.  I told  him  that,  however  much  I dis- 
liked it,  we  would  separate,  I taking  the  other  end  of  the  road. 
We  discussed  the  seven  stars,  and  he  finally  agreed  to  go  with 
me  until  both  should  decide  that  I was  wrong  and  he  right. 
We  went  on  through  a large  plantation  for  some  distance  when 
we  discovered  woods  in  front.  I remarked  to  Clements  that 
the  enemy  very  likely  had  a strong  rear  guard  as  our  Gen.  Lo- 
gan had  been  attacking  their  rear  every  day  or  two  and  that 
their  rear  picket  line  would  probably  be  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
We  decided  that  I should  slip  along  ahead  and  reconnoitre. 
While  moving  forward  cautiously  some  ominous  night  fowl, 
making  a strange  shrill  noise,  flew  a few  feet  in  front  of  me. 
Already  filled  with  presentiment,  this  caused  me  to  halt,  when 
I distinctly  heard  horses  stamping  the  ground  in  the  woods. 
Thus  was  fancy,  in  a manner  strange  enough,  turned  into  re- 
ality. We  hurriedly  retraced  our  steps  up  the  railroad,  and 
turned  out  to  surround  the  picket  post.  This  we  effected  with 
ease,  both  exclaiming  “Safe!”  when  we  again  reached  the  rail- 
road beyond  the  pickets.  We  then  marched  on  for  two  hours 
and  came  tc  very  fine  corn  growing  on  each  side  outlie  track, 
from  which  we  knew  we  were  outside  the  Yankee  lines.  Just 
then  some  half  a dozen  heads  bobbed  up  above  the  cross  ties, 
demanding  “halt!  halt!”  and  “click,  click”  went  their  gun- 
locks,  about  twenty  steps  in  our  front.  We  stopped;  neither 
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Clements  nor  myself  spoke  a word.  We  scarcely  breathed. 
One  of  the  mysterious  heads  demanded:  “Who  comes  there ?” 

I waited  for  Clements,  and  he  for  me  to  speak.  When  the  de- 
mand was  repeated  I replied : “We  are  Confederate  soldiers 

making  our  escape  from  Fort  Hudson,”  a moment’s  reflection 
convincing  me  that  the  quickest  way  to  find  them  out  was  to  let 
them  know  who  we  were.  I then  questioned  them  and  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  Logan’s  men.  I asked  if  we  could  ap- 
proach. They  replied  that  one  of  us  could.  I advanced  and 
when  within  about  five  feet  they  ordered  halt.  We  were  dressed 
in  Confederate  officers’  uniforms,  which,  doubtless  looking  blue 
at  night,  aroused  some  suspicion  of  deception.  As  I halted 
thqy  asked  whether  we  were  armed.  “Yes;  with  pistol  and 
cutlass,”  I replied,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
armed  with  double-barrel  shotguns.  We  had  a hard  time  re- 
moving their  suspicions  as  to  ourselves,  but  they  were  finally 
convinced.  Spending  an  hour  or  two  with  the  “boys”  we  went 
on  our  way  rejoicing,  having  been  assured  that  there  no  Yan- 
kees ahead.  We  marched  till  daybreak  when  we  heard,  about 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  railroad,  chickens  crowing 
and  somebody  calling  hogs.  We  went  up,  expecting  the  plan- 
ter to  give  us  a good  breakfast.  We  found  an  old  negro  man 
and  asked  him  who  lived  there.  He  replied  himself  and  old 
woman,  stating  that  the  vdiite  folks  had  all  fled  leaving  him  in 
charge  of  the  place.  Upon  our  asking  for  breakfast,  he  seemed 
glad  to  accommodate  us,  saying  we  could  tell  his  old  woman 
all  about  her  young  massa  and  the  neighbors’  boys  who  were 
soldiers  at  Port  Hudson.  The  old  woman  soon  had  three  chick- 
ens on  the  table  at  our  service.  The  old  man  watched  for  Yan- 
kees while  we  ate  breakfast.  Nearly  all  three  of  the  chickens  dis- 
appeared before  our  ravenous  appetites,  as  did  likewise  a gal- 
lon of  buttermilk.  Exchanging  our  parched  corn  for  what 
of  the  old  lady’s  breakfast  was  left,  we  bade  her  and  the  old 
man  farewell  and  took  the  railroad.  After  traveling  about  a 
mile  we  turned  aside  into  a swamp  and  slept  all  day — the  first 
sleep  for  three- days.  That  night  we  walked  to  Clintonville, 
about  twenty  miles;  and,  our  feet  being  worn  out  walkmg  on 
crossties,  we  hired  a conveyance  to  carry  us  about  forty  miles 
when  we  set  out  on  foot  for  Waynesboro,  Miss.,  our  nearest 
railroad  point. 
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Clements  and  myself  arrived  within  about  30  miles  of  this 
town  on  Saturday  evening,  and  decided  to  spend  the  Sabbath 
in  this  community.  We  were  entertained  by  a pleasant  fam- 
ily, and  the  old  man  and  myself  went  to  church.  I had  to  an- 
swer a thousand  questions  from  the  curious  crowd  that  gath- 
ered around  me.  One  man  who  had  just  heard  of  his  son’s 
being  wounded  at  Jackson,  said  that  he  was  going  to  the  depot 
for  him  next  morning,  and  proposed  that  if  any  of  the  crowd 
would  furnish  a horse  or  mule,  he  could  fix  a way  for  Clements 
and  myself  to  ride.  The  arrangement  being  made,  Clements, 
the  old  man,  the  negro  boy  and  myself  set  out  next  morning 
for  the  railroad.  On  the  route  we  stopped  at  an  old  house  in 
an  old  field  to  eat  figs.  I never  before  or  since  have  seen 
such  quantities  and  such  fine  ones.  As  I rode  around  a very 
large  bush  I discovered  some  one  on  the  opposite  side  with  a 
bucket.  He  caught  sight  of  rny  uniform  and  broke  for  the 
woods.  It  struck  me  in  a moment  that  he  was  a deserter,  and 
to  have  some  fun,  I took  after  him,  occasionally  firing  my  pis- 
tol over  his  head.  After  half  a mile’s  run  he  dodged  me  in  the 
woods.  After  this  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  until  within 
seven  miles  of  Waynesboro.  Here  we  were  caught  in  a thun- 
der storm,  and  sought  shelter  in  a little  house  by  the  roadside. 
Riding  rapidly  up  we  threvr  our  bridle  reins  over  the  corners 
of  fences,  and  dashed  into  the  house,  frightening  the  old  lady 
Very  much.  After  a great  deal  of  persuasion  she  finally  con- 
sented for  us  to  sleep  in  the  piazza.  After  the  rain,  we  put  our 
horses  in  the  lot,  but  saw  there  was  nothing  with  which  to  feed 
them  except  some  green  corn  in  the  field.  A feed  of  this  for 
our  horses  we  could  neither  beg  nor  buy  of  the  old  lady.  I 
then  told  her  that  we  would  have  to  take  it — that  our  stock 
must  be  fed.  At  this  she  became  very  wrathv  and  vowed 
vengeance  if  we  cut  her  corn.  I cut  down  the  com  and  the 
negro  boy  and  myself  fed  the  horses.  The  old  lady  blamed 
me  with  it  all.  She  offered  Clements  and  the  old  man  a bed, 
but  refused  me  even  a quilt  with  which  to  make  a pallet  on  the 
floor.  However,  I get  the  saddle  blankets,  spread  them  on  the 
floor,  and  lay  down.  As  the  house  had  only  one  ro»m  the  old 
ladv  went  into  the  kitchen  when  we  got  ready  to  retire.  Early 
next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  reaching  Waynesboro 
two  hours  before  train  time.  We  went  to  the  hotel  and  or- 
dered breakfast.  The  landlord  said  it  would  be  ready  in  a few 
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minutes.  We  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  gallery  when  a man 
called  the  landlord  to  the  gate- and  had  a long  conversation. 
On  his  return  I enquired  how  long  till  breakfast.  He  replied 
“presently,”  adding  that  it  was  half  an  hour  before  train  time. 
We  waited  nearly  an  hour,  talked  about  the  war,  etc.  I found 
his  name  to  be  Lampley,  formerly  of  Louisville,  Barbour 
county,  Ala.  I knew  his  family  and  he  knew  my  father  well. 
As  soon  as  he  found  out  this  he  got  up  and  said.  “Now,  I 
am  satisfied  you  gentlemen  are  all  right;  walk  out  to  break- 
fast” He  then  stated  that  he  had  purposely  kept  breakfast 
waiting  until  the  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  could  get  to- 
gether and  take  us — that  the  man  who  called  him  out  was  called 
in  at  the  house  seven  miles  back  where  we  had  spent  the  night, 
and  the  negro  boy  with  us  here  said  that  we  were  Yankee  spies. 
Lampley  told  us  not  to  be  surprised  if  we  saw  a party  riding  up 
to  take  us.  We  finished  breakfast,  and  soon  after  about  twenty 
men  with  shotguns  and  about  fifty  dogs  came  riding  up  to  the 
hotel  gate.  Lampley  met  them,  told  them  it  was  a false  alarm, 
and  to  get  down  and  laugh  it  off.  When  they  found  we  had 
no  papers,  they  said  they  would  have  swung  us  to  the  first 
limb,  but  for  the  timely  correction  of  the  mistake.  The  thought 
of  being  hanged  by  our  own  men  within  our  own  lines  was 
most  horrible.  So  Clements  and  I got  some  cowhides,  took 
satisfaction  out  of  the  negro  on  the  horse  block,  and  then  went 
into  the  office  and  wrote  each  a leave  of  absence  signed  by  our 
commanding  general.  The  train  soon  arrived  and  we  left  for 
home,  where  we  remained  until  the  regiment  was  reorganized 
the  following  October  at  Cahaba,  Ala.,  in  parole  camps. 

TRIP  HOME  FROM  THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER. 

On  our  return  from  Hood’s  fateful  campaign  in  Tennessee 
the  army  recrcssed  the  Tennessee  river  during  the  early  days 
of  January,  1865,  at  Bainbridge,  a few  miles  above  Florence, 
Ala.,  and  those  of  us  who  had  no  shoes,  or  shoes  with  no  soles, 
were  ordered  down  the  M.  & C.  R.  R.  on  foot  to  Corinth,  Miss. 
After  a few  days’  detention  at  Corinth,  during  very  Jiard 
weather  and  in  miserable  quarters,  we  were  sent  by  rail  to  Lau- 
derdale Springs,  Miss.,  then  a Confederate  hospital.  On  our 
arrival  we  found  several  hundred  of  our  barefoot,  sick  and 
wounded  here.  Each  was  working  energetically  for  a fur- 
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lough,  or  transfer  to  hospitals  nearer  home,  where  he  could 
get  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  and  possibly  a glimpse  of  the  old  home 
even  if  only  for  a few  clays,  but  few  except  the  wounded  were 
meeting  with  success.  The  latter  were  readily  furloughed  or 
transferred  to  any  point  they  named,  often  without  careful  med- 
ical examination.  About  the  second  morning  after  our  arrival, 
Ben  Baker,  of  my  company,  came  up  to  me  when  something 
like  the  following  colloquy  ensued,  he  asking  the  first  question : 
‘‘How  would  you  like  to  have  a thirty  days’  furlough  ‘stuck’  to 
you  this  morning?”  “Have  you  one?”  “Just  got  it  a few 
minutes  ago.”  “Hew  did  this  happen?”  “Why.  when 
I reached  this  place,  I reported  as  a wounded  soldier,  un- 
derwent mv  examination  this  morning  as  such,  with  the  happy 
result,  as  you  see,  of  a thirty-day  furlough,  one  member  of  the 
board  contending  strongly  for  a sixty-day  furlough.” 

Baker  had  two  large  risings  or  boils  on  the  calf  of  one  of  his 
legs,  which  at  this  time  were  beginning  to  heal,  but  looked  in- 
flamed, and  had  left  two  cavities  half  an  inch  deep  and  resem- 
bling very  much  a wound  made  by  a minie  ball  that  had  struck 
and  rebounded.  With  these  he  had  fooled  the  medical  board. 

As  for  myself,  I wanted  a transfer  to  Montgomery  hospital, 
having  no  hope  of  a furlough,  as  I had  no  “wounds,”  as  Baker 
had,  upon  which  to  base  my  application ; and  as  the  medical 
board  declared  its  positive  orders  were  to  approve  no  furlough 
except  to  wounded,  I had  a rather  hopeless  case.  A day  or 
two  later  I learned  that  Dr.  Ford,  cur  surgeon  at  Barrancas  in 
’6i,  was  now  medical  director  of  this  department  with  head- 
quarters at  Macon,  Miss.,  about  forty  miles  north  of  Lauder- 
dale. I made  no  formal  application  for  a furlough,  but  wrote 
him  a personal  letter,  stating  who  I was,  the  condition  of 
my  feet,  to  what  regiment  I belonged,  mentioning  the  fact  that 
I was  with  the  regiment  at  Barrancas  in  1861,  and  asked  for  a 
transfer  to  Montgomery,  where  I might  obtain  shoes,  clothing, 
etc.,  from  home,  and  of  which  I was  in  great  need.  Knowing 
how  rigidly  military  men  adhere  to  military  forms,  and  this 
whole  procedure  of  mine  being  contrary  thereto,  1 had  little 
hope  of  success  and  little  reason  to  expect  it.  But  to^rny  delight 
the  return  mail  brought  my  transfer.  From  the  short  time, 
the  surgeon  must  have  laid  aside,  for  a few  minutes,  every  other 
business  matter  to  attend  to  my  wants.  To  this  day  it  brings 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  recall  this  incident.  I wrote  him 
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trying  to  express  my  gratitude,  but  felt  my  inadequacy  for  the 
task.  Though  I never . knew  him  personally,  except  at  sight, 
I have  wished  many  a time  since  the  war  that  I could  meet  him 
and  clasp  his  hand. 

The  next  day  I left  for  Meridian,  where  I changed  cars  for 
Montgomery.  The  railroad  from  this  place  to  Demopolis  was 
at  this  time  in  a deplorable  condition,  many  miles  of  track  being 
sunk  out  of  sight  in  mud.  The  outgoing  train  to  Demopolis, 
composed  of  freight  boxes,  was  so  crowded  with  soldiers,  that, 
with  others,  1 had  to  take  a berth  on  top.  At  many  places 
along  the  way  the  cars  careened  to  such  a degree  in  going 
through  cuts  that  the  tops  would  nearly  strike  the  walls  of  the 
cuts.  Moreover,  it  was  a bitter  cold  night. 

On  reaching  Demopolis,  I went  to  the  Soldiers’  Heme  for 
lodging,  and  to  my  surprise  found  here  Mike  Brogan,  the  only 
Irishman  that  ever  belonged  to  our  company.  He  had  some 
position  in  the  home,  having  been  disabled  by  a wound  in  the 
foot  on  the  morning  of  Mav  27,  1S63,  at  Port  Hudson,  La., 
since  which  time  the  company  had  lost  sight  of  him  and  he  of 
the  company.  As  soon  as  he  recognized  me  his  Irish  instinct 
gave  vent  to  bountiful  expressions  of  joy,  shouting  and  throw- 
ing his  arms  around  my  waist.  He  carried  me  to  a private 
room  of  the  home  and  sat  before  me  the  best  meal  the  home 
could  furnish,  but  kept  me  awake  nearly  all  night  with  questions 
about  the  ‘*'ups  and  downs”  of  the  company,  and  the  fate  of  dif- 
ferent comrades  since  wre  had  left  him  in  the  hospital  at  Port 
Hudson  in  July,  1863.  After  I had  told  him  of  our  hard  ser- 
vice since  then,  the  many  battles  in  which  we  had  been  engaged, 
the  manv  comrades  that  had  fallen  in  battle  or  bv  the  hand  of 
disease,  his  joy  melted  away  into  profound  sadness,  there  wras 
a long  silence  and  he  continued : “Ed,  you  know'  I always 

blamed  you  for  this  wound  in  my  foot,  and  you  don’t  know 
how  deeply  grieved  towards  you  I felt  for  a long  time,  feeling 
that  you  were  indirectly,  at  least,  the  cause  of  the  misfortune  to 
me,  and  therefore  the  author  of  the  greatest  bodily  injury  ever 
done  me ; but  instead  of  being  a calamity,  it  has  been  a blessing 
in  disguise,  for  if  I had  not  been  wounded  the  chances  ar^that 
I should  not  to-day  be  living.” 

Brogan  was  a young  man  with  ideal  Irish  characteristics  and 
temperament,  and  intensely  loyal  to  the  South.  The  company 
liked  him. 
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The  next  morning  I went  by  rail  to  Selma,  passing  through 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  canebrake  section.  For  miles  and 
miles  along  the  road  were  continuous  rail  pens,  each  about  ten 
feet  square  and  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  full  of  corn  paid  by 
the  farmers  as  a part  of  their  tribute  for  the  support  of  the 
Confederate  Government ; and  as  we  looked  at  this  vast  amount 
of  corn,  we  could  not  understand  how  there  could  be  such 
stinted  rations  even  of  cornbread  to  the  Confederate  soldier, 
when  it  looked  to  me  that  here  alone  was  enough  corn  to  feed 
all  the  men  and  horses  of  the  Confederate  army  for  months. 
But  the  explanation  is  that  our  transportation  facilities  were 
wholly  inadequate.  Even  “during  those  closing  days  of  *he 
Confederacy”  no  destroying  vandal  hordes  had  set  foot  upon 
ard  blighted  this  fair  section.  To  me  just  returned  from  deso- 
late Tennessee  the  contrast  was  most  striking,  and  as  I locked 
cut  across  the  broad,  fertile  plantations  bounded  in  many  places 
only  by  the  horizon,  upon  princely  homes  with  every  evidence 
of  affluence  and  luxury  about  them  and  saw  large  bodies  of 
slaves  quietly  as  ever  pursuing  their  daily  labor,  I silently  ex- 
claimed in  my  heart : “Happy,  thrice  happy,  even  yet  knowing 

nothing  of  the  horrors  of  war.” 

Reaching  Selma  I at  once  boarded  a steamer  for  Montgom- 
ery. arriving  next  morning,  and  at  once  reported  at  the  hospital, 
where  I found  a Dr.  Clark  in  charge.  This  hospital  was  situ- 
ated net  more  than  one  or  twro  blocks  west  of  the  present  new 
Advertiser  office.  I was  assigned  to  a comfortable  room.  Here, 
as  at  Lauderdale,  I found  soldiers  working  for  furloughs  and 
transfers,  but  the  surgeon  here,  as  there,  declared  that  he  had 
positive  orders  to  grant  none.  The  next  day  I engaged  him  a 
while  in  conversation  in  his  office,  finally  suggesting  in  as  mod- 
est a way  as  I could  that  a furlough  of  one  week  out  to  my 
home  near  Percte  would  be  appreciated.  As  I walked  out  of 
his  office  he  told  me  to  call  early  next  morning.  Having  be- 
fore me  the  pleasing  prospects  of  a furlough  next  day,  I carried 
a light  heart  to  my  room,  and  possibly  fell  asleep  that  night  in 
blissful  dreams  of  home  and  friends.  It  was  late  next  morn- 
ing when  I awoke.  Arranging  my  Confederate  toilet  as  quick 
as  I could,  I hastened  down  to  the  surgeon’s  office'tmd  haply 
found  him  alone.  He  at  once  began  to  wwite  out  my  furlough, 
but  had  not  half  finished  when  a big  crowd  of  soldiers  came 
rushing  up,  each  clamoring  for  a furlough.  At  this  the  sur- 
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gecn  became  indignant,  and  brushing  aside,  along  with  other 
stationery,  the  sheet  on  which  he  was  writing  my  furlough,  he 
said  with  some  warmth : “I  told  you  my  orders  were  to  give 

no  furloughs,  and  I shall  give  none.  Go  back  to  your  rooms,” 
at  the  same  time  casting  a glance  at  me  that  had  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  “and  you  get  out  of  my  office.”  I promptly  and  defer- 
entially obeyed  the  silent  order,  carrying  away  a heart  as  heavy 
as  it  had  been  light,  and  greatly  vexed  with  the  crowd  who,  by 
their  precipitancy,  had  caused  me  to  lose  my  furlough.  But 
the  real  cause  of  my  misfortune  was  the  fact  of  my  having  over- 
slept myself,  and  not  till  now  did  I fully  understand  the  full 
import  of  the  doctor’s  request  “to  come  early” — before  the  other 
soldiers  got  up.  Two  days  later  I found  the  surgeon  alone  in 
his  office,  got  my  furlough,  and  a day  later  reached  home. 

AT  HOME  ON  EURLOUGH. 

During  the  war  it  was  the  custom  of  the  young  ladies  of  Pe- 
rote  to  give,  in  the  Institute,  a social  entertainment  in  honor  of 
any  young  man  of  the  Perote  Guards  returning  home  on  fur- 
lough. On  this  occasion,  as  before,  one  was  given  in  my  honor. 
At  this  gathering  I plainly  saw  that  the  ladies  were  becoming 
despondent  of  our  ultimate  success  in  the  war.  They  tried  to  con- 
ceal it  but  the  fact  was  too  patent.  They  had  not  of  course  abated 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  loyalty  to  the  Confederacy.  No  community 
in  the  South  loved  the  cause  more  than  this,  so  much  so  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  went  as  a popular  jest  that  if 
Alabama  did  not  secede,  Perote  would.  It  was  with  the  deep- 
est regret  that  I found  such  a state  of  affairs  at  home.  At  the 
time  I believed  that  there  was  no  substantial  foundation  for  this 
despondency,  and  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  final  triumph 
of  Southern  arms.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  I was  totally  blind 
to  plain  facts  before  me.  It  was  thus  with  nearly  every  volun- 
teer of  the  Confederacy,  especially  those  of  1 86 1 . But  now  the 
women  who  from  start  to  finish  had  been  the  spirit  of  the  war, 
seemed  to  be  yielding  to  doubts  and  despondency.  The  inci- 
dent made  upon  me  a profoundly  sad  impression,  but  I took 
them  severely  to  task  about  these  doubts,  for  I was  somewhat 
wrought  up,  and  told  them  that  if  all  Southern  women  were 
sharing  their  fears,  this  alarm  alone  would  ruin  our  cause;  and 
I declared  with  earnestness  my  unshaken  faith  in  the  success  of 
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our  arms,  and  that  their  fears  were  without  foundation.  And 
I then  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  every  word  I uttered. 

When  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the  South  at  this  time  we 
wonder  that  anybody  had  hope.  Our  fields  devastated,  our 
cities  and  homes  laid  in  ashes,  hardly  a family  not  mourning 
the  loss  of  a loved  one,  thousands  of  our  citizens  and  comrades 
languishing  and  dying  of  starvation  in  cold  Northern  prisons, 
our  lines  being  forced  back  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  Fed- 
erals,  our  own  slaves  armed  against  us,  and  our  resources  ex- 
hausted. 

But  more  than  any  one  of  these  causes,  and  more  than  all 
others  combined  in  fact,  and;  one  of  which  very  little  account 
has  been  taken,  had  in  our  opinion  the  most  influence  in  lessen- 
ing the  war  spirit  of  the  South.  For  two  years  preceding  the 
end  of  the  war  there  had  been  a growing  impression — unfound- 
ed, of  course — that  we  could  return  to  the  Union  with  all  our 
rights  and  property,  that  the  war  was  being  waged  by  the  Fed- 
erals  solely  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  This  delusion, 
owing  its  origin  mainly  to  the  activity  of  such  well  meaning 
Northern  friends  as  Vallandigham  of  Ohio,  did  our  cause  more 
harm  than  Yankee  bullets ; for  it  encouraged  the  hope  for  an 
honorable  peace,  when  none  ever  existed.  Not  until  the  Confed- 
erates laid  down  their  arms  was  the  fact  apparent  that  the  war, 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government,  had;  been  waged  from 
sectional  bate,  for  conquest,  despoliation  and  robbery.  There 
would  have  been  no-  surrender  when  there  was,  if  we  had  had 
the  faintest  conception  of  what  that  surrender  involved. 

Then,  another  cause  for  lessening  the  war  spirit  of  the  South 
was  the  unwise  substitute  and  exemption  laws  of  the  Confeder- 
ate congress.  These  were  very  unjust  as  well  as  unwise.  They 
were  unjust  to  the  poor  man  who  owned  no  slaves;  equally  un- 
just to  the  Confederate  who  was  a slave-owner;  and  were  de- 
moralizing because  they  were  unjust. 

SETS  OUT  TO  REJOIN  TIIE  ARMY. 

When  my  week’s  furlough  had  expired,  I set  out  to  rejoin 
tnv  command1,  then  moving  eastward  through  Georgia.  I car- 
ried with  me  a young  recruit,  Archie  Ardis,  a youth  of  fifteen. 
He  was  a sensible,  good-natured,  intelligent  lad,  of  one  of  our 
best  families,  and  had  been  placed  in  mv  care.  Reaching  Ma- 
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con,  Ga.,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  I went  to  military 
headquarters  for  further  transportation,  and  was  delightfully 
surprised  to  meet  here  Francis  T.  Chase  and  James  T.  Patter- 
son of  my  company.  The  former  had  been  disabled  by  a wound 
in  the  arm  during  the  Georgia  campaign  the  previous  sum- 
mer, and  was  now  a clerk  in  the  office  of  the  post  commandant. 
The  latter  was  on  the  same  mission  as  myself.  That  night, 
seated  around  a good  fire  in  the  tent  of  Mr.  Chase  we  talked 
until  away  after  midnight  of  the  condition  of  the  country.  At 
last  I caused  a sensation  by  saying:  “I  will  express  an  opin- 

ion that  you  have  never  heard  me  utter  before,  because  I have 
never  entertained  it  before — but  I believe  our  cause  is  lost!” 
Patterson  and  Chase  looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  There  was 
a silence  for  several  seconds  when  I resumed : “The  women 

of  the  South  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  war,  and  they  are  losing 
hope.”  After  another  long  silence  Chase  replied : “If  I 

thought  as  you  I would  lay  down  my  gun  and  go  home.”  My 
sensitive  nature  felt  in  this  reply  the  sting  of  a mild  rebuke,  and 
I replied  with  warmth  : “My  fight  henceforth  will  be  with  lit- 

tle hope,  but  never  will  I lay  down  my  gun  while  there  is  a Yan- 
kee vandal  on  Southern  soil.” 

SKETCH  OF  FRANCIS  T.  CHASE- 

I leave  here  the  thread  of  my  story  to  give  a brief  sketch  of 
this  remarkable  private  in  the  Confederate  service — Francis 
T.  Chase.  Born  and  educated  in  Connecticut,  a kinsman  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  men  that  ever  came 
South  to  teach,  with  extreme  modesty,  he  was  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  a professor  in  Perote  Institute,  where,  during 
the  two  years  previous,  he  had  been  my  preceptor.  He  weighed 
about  ninety  pounds,  had  a sallow  complexion,  and  from  every 
view  physically  you  seldom  meet  a frailer-lookir.g  specimen  of 
humanity.  Had  you  seen  him  in  the  ranks  of  our  company, 
Feb.  12,  1 86 1,  as  we  marched  away  from  Perote  to  war,  you 
would  have  judged  him  incapable  of  more  than  a month’s  ser- 
vice. Yet  he 'was,  throughout  the  four  vears’  service  of  the 
company  one  of  its  most  healthy  and  efficient  members,  never 
asking  any  favors,  never  seeking  an  office,  doing  all  sorts  of 
army  drudgery ; never  making  a complaint,  twice  wounded, 
always  confident  of  our  success,  intensely  loyal  to  the  Southern 
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cause.  Two  or  three  years  ^fter  the  war  he  went  into  business 
in  New  Orleans,  and  was  head  clerk  in  the  freight  office  of  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad,  until  he  retired  about  a year  ago  on  a 
pension  from  the  railroad.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  Nichols  Soldiers’  Home  of  that  city,  where  he  died  (1904) 
only  a few  months  ago.  During  all  these  years  he  has  been  true 
to  the  South,  and  a liberal  contributor  to  soldiers’  homes,  mon-' 
uments,  Confederate  widows  and:  orphans.  Fie  was  never  mar- 
ried. 

NARRATIVE  RESUMED. 

The  next  day  “Cub”  (Ardis)  and  myself  resumed  our  jour- 
ney, reaching  Milledgcvilk,  Ga.,  late  in  the  afternoon,  during  a 
down-pour  of  rain.  For  a month  or  more  previous  the  rains 
had  -been  excessive,  and  all  the  streams  in  a swell  tide.  Sher- 
man had  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Oconee  river  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  and  it  had  not  been  rebuilt.  For  temporary  purpo- 
ses the  authorities  were  exerting  their  utmost  to  stretch  across 
the  river  pontoon  bridges,  but  on  account  of  high  water  were 
having  no  success.  From  this  point  we  wanted  to  reach  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  which  could  be  done  only  on  foot,  as  the  railroads 
thither  were  all  torn  up.  However,  it  was  given  out  that  the 
pontoons  would  be  across  the  river  in  a day  or  two. 

There  being  no  soldiers’  home  here,  I must  seek  lodging  at 
a private  residence.  During  the  war  it  was  the  custom  of 
Southern  people  to  give  lodging,  meals  and  other  help  to  Con- 
federate soldiers  passing  through  their  communities,  and  for 
several  reasons  the  Confederate  soldier  felt  that  he  was  justly 
entitled  to  this  consideration. 

Going  up  a street  I soon  came  to  a large  residence  on  the 
right,  walked  up  to  the  door  and  rang  the  bell.  A fine  looking 
old  lady  answered.  She  said  she  had  but  one  vacant  room  and 
was  daily  expecting  her  son,  who  was  wounded  in  Virginia. 
But  while  she  was  standing  in  the  door  talking  to  me,  her 
daughter,  a beautiful  brunette,  of  about  sixteen,  was  standing 
just  back  of  her  mother,  listening  and  looking,  unobserved  I 
think,  by  her  mother.  I bade  the  old  lady  adieu,  and  as  I 
walked  out  across  the  veranda,  her  daughter  came  running  af- 
ter us,  and  saying  that  she  wished  to  get  some  flowers  from  the 
hot  house  for  us,  and  requesting  that  we  stop  a few  minutes  at 
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the  gate.  She  soon  came  with  a pretty  little  bouquet  for  each ; 
and  then,  womanlike,  began  to  ask  questions.  In  the  meanwhile 
a gloomy  twilight  was  thickening  about  us,  and  as  we  stood 
at  the  gate,  it  was  cold,  and  I had  not  forgotten  that  as  yet  I 
had  no  shelter  for  the  night.  I started  to  bid  her  “Good  even- 
ing,but  she  replied  with  earnestness  and  emphasis : “No,  not 

right  now.  Wait  until  I run  and  see  my  mother.’’  I suspected 
that  she  would  try  to  get  her  mother  to  entertain  us,  and  I pro- 
tested earnestly.  The  truth  is,  I had  concluded  that  her  mother 
was  not  much  of  a Southern  woman,  or  she  would  have  given 
me  some  kind  of  a shelter,  the  best  she  could — even  out  in  the 
veranda  if  she  could  do  no  better — and  my  feelings  were  quite 
averse  to  any  further  acquaintance  with  her.  I believed  that 
her  statement  that  that  large  house  had  but  one  vacant  room 
was  a mere  excuse ; and  as  to  that  wounded  son  in  Virginia — 
oh  well ; I had  serious  doubts  about  it  ail.  I could  not,  how- 
ever, deny  the  daughter's  request  without  discourtesy  to  her, 
and  this  I could  not  afford,  and  so  I reluctantly  yielded.  She 
bounded  away  in  a run,  leaving  my  companion  and  myself  at 
the  gate.  I hoped  she  would  bring  back  a negative  answer,  for  I 
didn’t  feel  inclined  at  all  to  go  back.  I had  no  fears  of  being 
left  out  in  the  cold  rain  that  night.  There  were  too  many  good 
people  in  that  town.  In  a few  seconds  she  re-appeared  in  a 
run,  as  she  had  gone,  and  her  face  beaming  with  joy,  gave  me 
notice  in  advance  that  she  had  been  victorious,  and  that  I was 
vanquished.  Indeed-,  I felt  completely  vanquished,  for  when 
I wanted  to  stay  I couldn’t;  and  then  when  I didn’t  want  to 
stay,  I was  made  to  do  it.  She  gathered  up  one  or  two  of  our 
bundles,  and  we  started  back,  her  sunny  nature  evidently  de- 
lighted. I struggled  to  conceal  my  real  feelings.  The  old 
lady  met  us  at  the  door,  gave  us  a kind!  reception,  and  carried 
us  up  stairs  to  our  room.  The  name  of  this  lady  was  Mrs.  Lit- 
tle (she  was  a widow)  ; that  of  her  daughter,  Mollie.  When 
I met  the  family  and  guests  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble, I saw  that  I had  wrongly  judged  Mrs.  Little,  for  there  was 
quite  a number -of  guests— refugees,  and  I made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  guests,  a full  confession  of  the  injustice  I had%done 
her.  All  seemed  to  enjoy  the  incident,  and  Mrs.  Little  seemed 
to  appreciate  my  frankness. 

That  night  Miss  Mollie  gave  a card  party  .which  we  enjoyed. 
The  next  night  a neighbor  of  hers  entertained  at  cards,  and  we 
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were  so  entertained  every  night  during  the  week  we  remained ; 
for  we  could  not  leave  sooner  cn  account  of  the  pontoon  bridge 
not  having  been  put  across  the  river.  About  the  second  or 
third  day  of.  our  stay  the  “wounded  son”  from  Virginia  came 
in,  but  still  we  kept  our  rooms.  We  found  this  young  man 
quite  a help  in  our  socials,  young  men  at  this  time  being  scarce. 
I often  recall  with  great  pleasure  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Little, 
her  son,  and  Miss  Mollie. 

FORTUNE  TEUUNG. 

I now  come  to  relate  an  unimportant  but  the  most  striking 
co-incident  of  my  whole  life.  The  last  night  of  our  stay  a card 
party  was  given  at  Mrs.  Little's,  and  it  was  largely  attended, 
mostly  bv  young  girls  and  young  men.  We  played  the  usual 
games  until  a late  hour,  when  we  changed  to  “telling  fortunes” 
with  cards.  The  lass  (about  15)  with  whom  I had  mostly 
played,  after  telling  or  foretelling  when  I would  marry,  the 
color  of  the  eyes  and  hair  of  my  wife-to-be,  etc.,  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  have  another  furlough.  I replied,  “Yes,  run  these 
cards  and  tell  me  how  long  before  I shall  get  another.” 
She  dealt  off  the  cards,  and  after  consulting  them  declared  I 
should  get  another  furlough  in  a very  short  time.  . I replied 
that  I didn't  believe  it,  because  I was  returning  from  home  on 
a furlough ; that  I was  going  then  to  “head  off”  Sherman  in 
the  Carolinas,  and  that  an  early  furlough  for  me  was  absurd. 
“You  have  consulted  the  wrong  cards,”  I said,  “try  that  again 
with  the  cards.”  She  did  so,  and  at  the  conclusion  threw  up 
her  hands  and  shouted : “Oh,  it  will  be  no  time  hardly  be- 

fore you  have  another  furlough.”  She  went  through  all  this 
with  the  most  affected  sincerity  and  gravity.  “Impossible,”  I 
said.  “You  are  a failure,  I know,  as  a fortune-teller.  Run 
these  cards  again.”  A third  time  she  ran  the  cards  in  refer- 
ence to  my  getting  a furlough,  the  last  time  going  into  ecstasies 
of  joy,  and  affirming  with  still  more  earnestness  it  would  be 
almost  no  time  before  I received  another  furlough.  The  next 
morning  Ardis  and  myself  took  leave  of  our  kind  fnends,  and 
set  out  on  foot  for  Augusta.  We  had  to  pass  down  through 
the  business  part  of  the  city,  and  here  I met  Lieut.  Alex.  Frier 
and  Sergt.  Hector  McLean  of  my  company  returning  as*a  spec- 
ial detail  to  Alabama.  Lieut.  Frier  had  been  sent  back  on  a 
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special  service,  and  with  authority  and  orders  to  detail  two  non- 
commissioned officers  to  assist  him  in  his  duties.  He  had  al- 
ready detailed  one  (McLean),  he  lacked  another  and  promptly 
detailed  me.  This  would  give  another  furlough  of  ten  days  at 
home.  It  had  not  been  fifteen  hours  since  the  young  lady  with 
a pack  of  cards  had  foretold  this ! Was  there  ever  a more  re- 
markable coincidence!  With  me  the  vexatious  question  was 
what  to  do  with  Ardis,  for  he  was  in  total  ignorance  of  my  hav- 
ing been  detailed.  I had  to  leave  him,  an  inexperienced  youth, 
alone  in  a strange  city.  Would  it  be  better  to  see  him  myself, 
tell  him  that  I had  to  leave  him,  and  try  to  reconcile  him  to  his 
fate;  or  would  it  be  better  to  steal  away  from  him  and  leave 
him  to  solve  his  own  problems.  I wanted  to  pursue  the  former 
course,  my  friends  were  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
make  matters  ten  times  worse.  So  we  stole  away  from  him. 
About  sundown  that  evening  we  left  on  the  train  for  Alabama. 
I could  not  get  Ardis  off  my  mind,  could  not  quiet  my.  con- 
science. When  he  learned  of  all  the  particulars  he  was  greatly 
hurt  with  me,  but  after  reflection  justified  me,  and  approved  of 
my  course  in  doing  so. 
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DEAD  OF  THE  FIRST  ALABAMA  REGIMENT  AT 
MADISON,  WIS.;  and  MRS.  ALICE  WHITING 
WATERMAN. 


In  another  place  I have  spoken  fully  of  our  prison  life  in 
1862.  Here  I shall  pay  a slight  tribute  to  the  brave  men  and 
boys  of  our  command  who  fell  in  the  first  flush  of  the  struggle, 
almost  before  the  issues  of  the  war  had  been  fully  presented, 
or  before  the  combatants  settled  down  to  the  grim  years  of 
sacrifice  and  achievement  before  them. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Confederate  dead  buried  in  the 
Confederate  cemetery  at  Madison,  Wis.,  one  hundred  and  five 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  First  Regiment  Alabama  Volunteers, 
C.  S.  A.,  with  company,  regiment  and  date  of  death  in  1862, 
reported  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  by  James 
R.  Stuart.  October,  1893. 

H.  Falks,  Company  D,  May  16. 

J.  W.  Gilmore,  Company  C,  May  25. 

W.  M.  Ingraham,  Company  C.  May  16. 

Samuel  Coon,  Company  D,  May  1. 

Isham  Crew,  Company  D,  May  26. 

J.  F.  Smith,  Company  K,  May  16. 

F.  N.  Hood,  Company  I,  May  1. 

Lee  Calloway,  Company  E,  May  16. 

T.  H.  Lochridge,  Company  D,  May  1. 

Henry  Lloyd,  Company  I,  June  12. 

Pierce  Register,  Company  E,  May  16. 

J.  V.  Stcyner,  Company  C,  May  16. 

H.  J.  Stoner,  Company  D,  May  7. 

W.  Moore,  Company  II,  May  27. 

John  Wilkes,  Company  I,  May  1. 

David  Benedict,  Company  E,  June  12. 

W.  H.  Hadden,  Company  B,  May  24. 

J.  H.  Strickland,  Company  C,  May  10. 
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J.  B.  Ubrv,  Company  I,  June  12. 

J.  H.  Beasley,  Company  G,  May  24. 

W.  J.  Bard,  Company  C,  May  16. 

John  Larron,  Company  E,  April  28. 

J.  A.  Mauerief,  Company  K,  June  7. 

W.  T.  Earned,  Company  E,  May  23. 

S.  T.  Oliyer,  Company  C,  May  14. 

D.  D.  Bird,  Company  I,  May  6. 

L.  Kniebe,  Company  C,  June  11. 

Charles  Mettier,  Company  — , May  23. 
Robert  Riley,  Company  D,  May  16. 
Henry  Albritton,  Company  B,  May  7. 
Joshua  Browder,  Company  C,  May  6. 
Davis  McKibbon,  Company  F,  June  11. 
B.  F.  Harrow,  Company  H,  June  12. 
Benager  Peacock,  Company  D,  May  24. 
B.  F.  Mansell,  Company  G,  May  14. 
John  Brandon,  Company  H,  May  7. 
Ham  Infinfer,  Company  D,  April  2. 
Henry  Glisson,  Company  D,  May  3. 

Ed  Bates,  Company  G,  April  21. 

W.  B.  Bracken,  Company  I,  May  27. 

S.  M.  Barber,  Company  C,  May  22. 

E.  Branning,  Company  C,  May  12. 
Harvey  Meader,  Company  F,  May  3. 

J.  M.  McCaul,  Company  G,  May  11. 

G.  W.  Spears,  Company  B,  May  19. 

T.  D.  Fulton,  Company  G,  May  10. 

J.  K.  Jones,  Company  H,  May  3. 

J.  J.  Farmer,  Company  — , July  3. 

R.  W.  Clifton,  Company  G,  June  13. 
John  R.  Holt,  Company  I,  May  24. 

T.  T.  Demmins,  Company  I,  May  10. 

. Company  D,  April  30. 

W.  L.  Peacock,  Company  D,  June  23. 

G.  S.  Marquis,  Company  C,  May  10. 

J.  W.  Andrews,  Company  E,  June  11. 

- , May  6. 

J.  M.  Edwards,  Company  E,  May  16. 

S.  J.  Sager,  Company  D,  May  23. 
Thomas  Essry,  Company  H.  May  13. 
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J.  G.  Dawson,  Company  I,  May  6. 

N.  T.  Reardon,  Company  I,  April  30. 

W.  C.  Mathews,  Company  E,  April  28. 
vfhomas  Mims,  Company  D,  May  6. 

N.  J:  Wicks,  Company  C,  April  30. 
William  Greene,  Company  H,  June  4. 

P.  L.  Drinkard,  Company  B,  May  23. 

A.  L.  Spears,  Company  B,  May  13. 

N.  Hollister,  Company  H,  April  30. 

F.  E.  Meucham,  Company  H,  May  30. 

J.  J.  Gilmore,  Company  F,  May  i^. 

J.  T.  Morrison,  Company  C,  May  5. 

T.  C.  Adams,  Company  K,  April  30. 

J.  E.  Henry,  Company  K,  May  30. 

Wm.  Smith,  Company  D,  May  23. 

C.  A.  Hollingsworth,  Company  E,  May  12, 
Thomas  Cooper,  Company  F,  June  3. 

J.  H.  Ross,  Company  I,  May  30. 

J.  R.  White,  Company  I,  May  3. 

Wm.  Pipkcns,  Company  D,  April  30. 

W.  Christwood,  Company  L,  May  29. 

D.  M.  Scott,  Company  F,  May  30. 

F.  Boykind,  Company  G,  May  13. 

John  Braden,  Company  D,  May  5. 

Joshua  Browder,  Company  G,  May  30. 
Robert  Taylor,  Company  D,  May  22. 

J.  M.  Wylie,  Company  H,  April  28. 

Joel  Lodwick,  Company  D,  April  28. 

R.  S.  Castlebury,  Company  I,  May  29. 

f Company  B,  April  2. 

M.  Grentham,  Company  D,  May  5. 

C.  Sissonly,  Company  C,  April  2. 

J.  P.  Jamegan,  Company  F,  May  29. 

J.  H.  Thuwers,  Company  G,  May  19. 

Isaac  Taylor,  Company  H,  May  5. 

Thomas  Kaumater,  Company  H,  May  3. 

J.  F.  Codrick,  Company  H,  April  20. 
William  Brooks,  Company  G,  i\pril  27. 
Edward  Smith,  Company  E,  May  17. 

W.  J.  Russell,  Company  E,  May  4. 
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William  Ham,  Company  F,  April  20. 

Thomas  Ostine,  Company  E,  May  27. 

N.  Smart,  Company  C,  May  19. 

Samuel  DePuster,  Company  G,  June  19. 

Samuel  Willis,  Company  H,  May  25. 

HISTORY  OF  THF  CARE  AND  CUSTODY  OF  THE  SACRED  SPOT 
WHERE  THE  HEROES  SEEEP. 

The  story  of  the  care  and  custody  of  the  graves  of  the  fore- 
going, by  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Waterman  should  be  given  here,  as  a 
tribute  to  her  heroic  conduct  and  devoted  attention.  Fortu- 
nately I am  able  to  do  this  through  a report  made  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  Confederate  Veterans'  Association  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  extracts  from  which  are  here  given.  There  is  no 
survivor  of  our  regiment  who  does  not  have  for  Mrs.  Water- 
man a feeling  of  the  profoundest  gratitude  and  love. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Hall  of  the 

Confederate  Veterans'  Association  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Camp  171,  U.  C.  V., 

December  2,  1897. 

Comrades : The  committee  appointed  to  report  as  to  what  steps 
should  be  taken  in  respect  to  the  139  dead  Confederate  soldiers 
who  lie  buried  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
have  to  report  that  they  have  investigated  the  records,  so  far 
as  they  are  accessible,  in  reference  to  this  matter  and  find  the 
facts  to  be  as  follows : 

The  operations  around  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  and  Island 
No.  Ten,  were  carried  on  by  about  7,000  Confederates  on  the 
one  side,  and  about  28,000  Federal  troops  on  the  other.  Be- 
sides these  land  forces  the  Federal  army  was  assisted  tv  a large 
flotilla  of  gunboats  upon  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not  intended 
here  to  detail  even  briefly  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Island  No.  Ten,  after  an  unusually  severe  siege  of 
about  six  weeks,  and  after  the  greater  portion  of  its  garrison 
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had  evacuated  it.  Those  who  desire  to  read  at  length  the  mil- 
itary history  of  that  memorable  occasion,  will  find  the  official 
reports  of  both  sides  in  the  8th  Volume  of  the  War  Records, 
Series  i.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  Confederate  forces 
upon  the  Island  and  on  the  mainland  numbered  about  7,000,  of 
which  about  3,000  were  on  the  island. 

In  the  volume  of  War  Records  just  referred  to,  at  page 
94,  the  strength  of  the  Union  forces  operating  against  the 
island,  seven  days  before  its  capture,  is  officially  stated  at 
18,547  officers  and  men  present  for  duty.  In  the  same  volume, 
page  795,  the  official  return  of  the  Confederate  force  upon  the 
island,  present  for  duty,  is  2,385  men  on  the  21st  of  March, 
which  was  seventeen  days  previous  to  its  capture.  When  it 
was  seen  that  the  island  must  inevitably  be  taken,  steps  were 
begun  to  evacuate  it,  and  accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  6th 
of  April,  during  a heavy  rainstorm,  about  6-yths  of  the  men 
succeeded  after  spiking  most  of  the  guns,  in  getting  off  in 
boats  and  rafts,  and  made  their  way  to  the  Confederate  lines. 
This  was  done,  however,  only  after  the  disaster  of  New  Mad- 
rid, where  about  2,500  cf  our  men  were  compelled  to  surrender 
to  a force  of  about  15,000  of  the  enemy.  The  dispatch  of  Ad- 
miral Foote  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  dated  April 
8th,  and  announcing  the  capture  on  the  previous  day  of  Island 
Number  Ten,  states  the  number  that  surrendered  to  him 
to  be  “17  officers  and  368  privates,  besides  100  of  them  sick.” 
Of  these  five  hundred  men,  nearly  all  were  of  the  First  Ala- 
bama Regiment;  one  hundred  and  fifty  only  of  that  regiment 
having  succeeded  in  getting  ou  the  island,  the  others  remain- 
ing until  it  was  too  late.  The  First  Alabama  was  commanded 
by  Col.  Isaiah  G.  W.  Steedman.  That  he  was  a gallant  officer, 
and  his  men  among  the  very  flower  of  their  native  State,  the 
official  reports  alluded  to  clearly  show.  The  regiment  was,  as 
its  number  indicates,  probably  the  first  regiment  formed  in  the 
State  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  We  all  know  that  in  ev- 
ery Southern  State,  at  that  time,  the  men  of  these  first  regi- 
ments— the  men  who  shouldered  their  guns  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  tocsin  of  war,  were  always  among  the  best  soldiers  of 
the  Conieueracy.  Consequently  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  First  Alabama  frequently  mentioned  in  the  official  reports 
of  the  transaction  on  Island  Number  Ten.  Gen.  Leonidas 
Polk,  in  a letter  announcing  to  Gen.  McCown  the  Confederate 
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Commander  of  the  island,  that  he  had  sent  the  First  Alabama 
to  reinforce  him,  speaks  of  the  men  as  being  among  the  best 
of  Bragg’s  army.  After  the  surrender  of  this  little  garrison 
to  a force  forty  times  its  superior  in  numbers,  they,  with  a 
large  number  cf  other  Confederate  prisoners,  wrere  sent  North. 
A part  were  sent  to  Camp  Douglass,  near  Chicago,  and  a 
smaller  portion,  which  included  these  men  of  the  First  Ala- 
bama, were  sent  to  Camp  Randall  near  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
They  remained  there,  however,  but  about  three  months,  when 
they  were  sent  elsewhere,  and  it  is  believed  were  shortly  after- 
wards exchanged.  During  this  period  of  three  months,  139 
of  these  men  died,  no  being  of  the  First  Alabama.  Their 
deaths  were  undoubtedly  the  results  of  the  suffering  and  con- 
stant exposure  they  had  undergone  in  their  heroic  defense  of 
Island  Number  Ten,  which  during  the  siege  was  constantly 
flooded  in  consequence  of  freshets  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the 
men  being  often  compelled,  as  the  official  reports  state,  while 
manning  the  guns  of  the  batteries,  to  stand  for  hours  knee 
deep  in  the  chilly  waters  of  the  river,  for  the  siege  was  during 
the  month  of  March.  (See  the  report  of  Gen.  Trudeau  com- 
manding Artillery  at  Island  Number  Ten,  March  29,  1862, 
Vol.  8,  Series  1,  War  Records,  page  150.)  Elsewhere  we 
have  given  the  names*  of  these  dead  heroes.  As  they  died, 
sometimes  at  the  rate  of  ten  a day,  they  were  laid  side  by  side 
in  a plot  of  ground  on  the  edge  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  and 
that  spot  soon  became  known  to  the  people  of  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, as  “Confederate  Rest.”  And  rest  it  was  indeed,  to 
these  poor  fellows,  wdio,  succumbing  to  the  hardships  of  war, 
laid  them  down  in  their  last  sleep,  martyrs  to  the  cause  they 
loved.  For  nearly  five  years  after  the  war  the  site  of  those 
graves  was  almost  forgotten.  Among  strangers  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  which  had 
imbued  these  bovs  in  gray  and  led  them  to  offer  their  lives  upon 
the  altar  of  their  country,  it  would  perhaps,  in  time,  have  be- 
come completely  obliterated  but  for  the  fact  that  there  came  to 
live  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  a widowed,  southern-born  woman 
— Mrs.  Alice  W.  Waterman  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana*  She 
learned  of  this  lonely  little  corner  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  and 
expended  of  her  means  to  beautify  it.  How  she  did  it,  let 
the  people  of  Madison,  whose  sympathies  she  awoke  for  these, 
our  dead  comrades,  tell  us,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
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Jotirnal  of  May  29,  1885,  published  at  Madison,  and  from 
which  we  now  quote : 

“The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  many  of  her  countrymen  lay 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten  among  strangers  at  the  North,  far 
removed  from  the  homes  of  their  youth  and  the  loving  care  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  near  and  dear,  touched  a tender  spot  in  the 
heart  of  the  lady,  and  she  resolved  to  do  what  lay  in  her  power  to 
beautify  the  resting  place  of  the  strangers.  She  heaped  up  neat 
mounds  over  eaen  grave,  planted  trees  in  the  plat  and  an  evergreen 
hedge  along  the  east  and  south  sides,  cleared  away  the  weeds,  trim- 
med the  grass,  and  had  a rude  board  fence,  which  has  since' been 
removed,  constructed  around  the  plat.  Then  she  secured  head 
boards,  had  them  appropriately  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
dead,  their  company  and  regiment,  as  well  as  the  date  of  death. 

“Her  work  was  commenced  during  the  time  Gen.  Lucius  Fair- 
child  was  Governor,  and  that  gentleman  displayed  the  charity  of 
a true  soldier  for  a fallen  enemy,  by  doing  various  little  acts  of 
kindness  tending  to  aid  Mrs.  Waterman  in  the  work  which  her 
sympathetic  nature  inspired  Gov.  Washburn,  who  succeeded  Gov. 
Fairchild,  went  a step  further  than  his  predecessor  in  office,  for 
upon  a Memorial  Day,  when  he  was  the  State’s  Chief  Executive, 
he  led  a party  of  old  Union  soldiers  into  Confederate  Rest,  and 
with  his  own  hands  strewed  floral  offerings  upon  the  graves  of  the 
boys  in  gray.  This  custom  has  been  generally  followed  since  it  was 
established.  Gov.  Washburn  was  the  first  Chief  Executive  in  any 
of  the  Northern  States  to  exhibit  such  charity,  but  his  conduct  has 
since  been  very  generally  emulated  where  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers  lie  buried  together.  Hon.  B.  J.  Stevens,  while  acting  as 
Mayor  of  Madison  last  year,  showed  great  kindness  to  Mrs.  Water- 
man, and  offered  to  assist  her  in  any  manner  he  was  able,  while 
the  Cemetery  Commissioners — Gen.  C.  P.  Chapman,  Deming  Fitch 
and  Darwin  Clark — have  of  late  years  been  very  thoughtful  in  their 
attentions. 

“Mrs.  Waterman  has  an  affectionate  way  of  referring  to  the 
buried  Confederates,  whose  graves  she  guards  so  tenderly,  as  ‘My 
hoys.’  She  says  she  planted  the  hedges  around  the  plat  to  ‘keep 
the  cold  wind  off  my  boys,’  and  it  affords  her  pleasur*  to  know 
that  when  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning,  it  shines  warmly  in  the 
faces  of  ‘my  boys.’  She  planted  white  lilac  amid  the  graves,  be- 
cause they  will  blossom  even  if  she  is  ‘not  there  to  watch  them,’ 
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and  her  object  in  setting  out  two  butternut  trees  was,  as  she  puts 
it,  so  ‘that  the  children  will,  go  there  to  gather  the  nuts,  and  thus 
make  the  place  more  pleasant  by  their  presence.’  ” 

Closely  adjoining  this  cemetery  of  our  dead  comrades  lies 
a cemetery  of  Federal  dead,  and  we  are  informed  that  for  many 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  on  Decoration  day  to  hold  mem- 
orial exercises  in  the  open  spaces  between  these  two  burial 
spots,  and  at  their  conclusion  to  decorate  the  graves  of  Federal 
and  Confederate  dead  alike.  For  this  beautiful  and  touching 
tribute  accorded  by  Union  soldiers  to  their  one-time  foemeti 
we  tender  our  full-hearted  acknowledgments,  and  say  to  them 
that  they  have,  by  their  kindly  remembrance  of  our  comrades, 
given  a fresh  illustration  to  the  saying  of  the  ancient  Tusculan 
that : 

“Whoever  is  brave  should  be  a man  of  great  soul.” 

But  if  those  who  were  once  our  enemies  have  through  all 
these  years  not  forgotten  our  dead,  is  it  not  time  that  we  should 
remember  them?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  place  above  those  lit- 
tle mounds,  which  the  coming  years  must  eventually  waste 
away,  a more  enduring  memorial  than  the  perishable  flowers 
placed  there  by  the  impulsive  hands  of  friendly  strangers  ? 

Mrs.  Waterman  died  on  the  13th  of  September  last,  (1897), 
at  Madison.  At  her  funeral  was  delivered  the  beautiful  ser- 
mon, an  extract  from  which  is  appended  to  this  report.  We 
have  learned  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  this  good  lady  for  over 
twenty-five  years  of  her  life  to  some  day  see  a monument  of 
granite  erected  in  the  midst  of  these  graves  whereon  should 
be  carved  the  names  of  these  dead  soldiers  of  the  South,  but 
her  efforts  were  futile.  She,  herself,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, had  lost  her  entire  means,  and  the  people  of  her  native 
land  were  poor  and  struggling  under  adverse  circumstances  to 
recuperate  their  broken  fortunes,  so  the  monument  was  never 
erected,  but  she  continued  to  see  after  and  care  for  the  graves. 
And  now  that  she  is  dead*,  who  shall  see  to  it  that  this  monu- 
ment be  built?  Who  shall  see  to  it  that  this  spot  where  these 
men  lie,  the  furthest  north  of  any  of  our  buried  comrades,  shall 
be  marked  with  a token  to  all  who  shall  see  it  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  pur  dead?  As  Southern  men  we  should  hide  our 
heads  in  shame  if,  after  knowing  the  facts  which  we  now  know, 
we  should  fail  to  see  to  it  that  this  monument  be  built  with 
the  names  upon  its  face,  not  only  of  these  men  who  lie  buried 
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so  far  away  from  their  own  southland,  and  for  love  of  which 
they  fought  and  suffered  and  died,  but  the  name  also  of  this 
noble  Southern  woman,  Alice  \\A  mman,  the  patriotic  care- 
taker of  their  graves  for  so  many  years,  and  who  now  sleeps 
with  them,  a heroine  among  heroes. 

Comrades,  your  committee  have  to  report  in  conclusion  that 
this  Association  having  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  among 
the  Associations  of  ex- Con  federate  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  have 
this  matter  brought  to  their  attention,  should  be  among  the 
first  to  take  immediate  steps  toward  the  work  of  procuring 
means  to  erect  this  monument,  and  thereby  perpetuate  the 
names  of  these  men  and  of  the  noble  woman  who  for  so  long 
a time  had  faithfullly  kept  green  their  graves.  Your  com- 
mittee, therefore,  submit  for  adoption  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved , Thai  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  matter  of 
the  Confederate  dead  who  lie  buried  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  be,  and  they  are,  hereby  empowered  with  authority 
to  proceed  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  expedi- 
ent to  procure  the  means  for  the  erection  of  a monument  over  their 
graves,  and  that  it  report,  from  time  to  time,  what  progress  they 
have  made  thereat. 

We  have  annexed  to  this  report,  besides  a list  of  the  dead 
with  the  names  of  the  commands  to  which  they  belonged,  a 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Hugh  Lewis, 
a brave  r ederal  soldier  of  the  Second  Wisconsin , Regiment, 
who  lost  his  arm  at  the  second  battle  of  Manassas.  To  him 
this  Association  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  first  information 
which  came  to  it  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Mr.  Lewis  has  for 
many  years  been  a resident  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Mrs.  Waterman.  To  him  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  excellent  photograph  of  that  noble  lady,  and  of  the  cem- 
etery where  lie  buried  these  139  Confederate  soldiers. 

In  addition  to  his  letter  we  have  also  annexed  an  extract 
from  a copy  of  the  funeral  oration  delivered  .over  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Waterman  before  burial  among  "her  boys”  and  also 
copies  of  several  articles  from  the  Madison  newspapers  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  this  report.  These  articles  show  a more 
than  excellent  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  good  people  of  Madison 
and  encourage  us  to  believe  that  in  that  city  at  least,  the  war 
with  all  its  animosities,  has  long  been  at  an  end.* 

♦The  several  extracts  referred  to  are  too  long  for  insertion,  and 
are  omitted. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  COL.  (SURGEON)  I.  G.  W. 
STEEDMAN ; AND  HIS  REMINISCENCES  OF 
PRISON  LIFE. 


An  “authentic”  statement  for  the  Tribune.  While  awaiting 
Mr.  Greeley’s  acceptance  or  rejection  of  thie  proposition  that 
was  made  to  him  in  our  issue  of  yesterday  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  federal  prisons,  we  are  anx- 
ious to  give  him  further  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statements 
we  have  published,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  appeal  to  his  be- 
nevolence and  sense  of  justice.  We',  therefore,  give  editorial 
prominence  to  the  following  letter,  which  we  guarantee  is  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  original  written  by  the  subscribing  parties 
and  addressed  and  delivered  to  the  Colonel  commanding  the 
post  at  Johnson’s  Island: 

Prison  Hospital,  Johnson’s  Island, 

November  16,  1864. 

Colonel : The  undersigned,  officers  of  the  Confederate 

States  Army  (prisoners  of  war)  are  in  times  of  peace  practic- 
ing physicians.  We  are  now  acting  as  surgeons  to  our  prison 
hospital. 

We  adopt  this  method  of  informing  you , (if  you  are  not 
already  informed  of  it),  that  the  prisoners  confined  here  are 
suffering  seriously  from  want  of  food. 

1 st.  We  make  this  painful  announcement  from  our  personal 
experience , and  observation  among  our  comrades.  * 

Food  is  the  constant  theme  of  conversation  among  them,  and 
we  are  repeatedly  told,  “We  are  hungry;  we  do  not  get  enough 
to  eat.”  Instances  are  not  infrequent  of  repulsive  articles  be- 
ing greedily  devoured;  rats,  spoiled  meat,  bones,  bread  from 
the  slops,  etc. 
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Secondly : We  wish  to  demonstrate  to  you  from  physiolog- 

ical data,  that  the  ration  issued  is  insufficient  to  maintain  health. 
Prof.  Dalton  says : “With  coffee  and  water  for  drink,  we 

have  found  that  the  entire  quantity  of  food  required  during 
twenty-four  hours,  by  a man  in  full  health,  and  taking  free  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  is  as  follows  : 

Meat  (Butchers)  ..  ...16  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Bread  19  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Butter,  or  fat 3*4  ounces  avoirdupois 

38*4  ounces  avoirdupois. 

That  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  two  and  a half  pounds  of  solid 
food.”  (See  Dalton’s  Physiology,  page  1 1 5. ) 

Col.  Hoffman,  Commissary  General  of  Prisons,  in  his  pub- 
lished order  regulating  the  ration  of  prisoners  of  war,  estab- 
lished the  following: 


Pork  or  bacon  10  ounces  in  lieu  of  fresh  beef 

Fresh  beef  14  ounces 

Flour  or  soft  bread 16  ounces 

Hard  bread  14  ounces  in  lieu  of  flour  or  soft  bread 

Corn  meal  16  ounces  in  lieu  of  flour  or  soft  bread 

Beans  or  peas  12y2  pounds  \ 

Rice  or  hominy  3 pounds  1 

Soap  4 pounds  l 

Vinegar  3 quarts  \ to  100  rations 

Salt  4%  pounds) 

Potatoes  15  ounces  \ 

Water  52  ounces  1 


Accompanying  this  communication,  we  enclose  the  abstracts 
of  rations  actually  received,  during  the  month  of  October  for 
the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  prison.  The  abstracts  have 
been  carefully  prepared  for  this  purpose  bv  the  chiefs  of  those 
divisions  from  their  memoranda,  taken  at  the  time  of  issue. 
By  carefully  estimating  the  average  daily  ration  in  ounces  of 
solid  food,  from  these  abstracts  for  October,  you  will  find  that 
each  prisoner  received  2Sl/>.  ounces. 

Colonel  Hoffman’s  order  allows  him  about  3 4 14  ounces. 
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Prof.  Dalton  would  give  him  38*4  ounces.  Your  com- 
missary, therefore,  lias  given  11s  ten  ounces  less  than  the  phys- 
iological requirements  of  health,  and  six  ounces  less  than  Col. 
Hoffman’s  order. 

This  deficit  of  six  ounces  is  the  result — 


1st.  of  a short  issue  of  bread  of  about  1.5  ounces i}4  oz. 

2d.  of  a short  issue  of  bread  or  peas,  rice  or  horrnny  and 
and  potatoes  (only  one,  instead  of  three,  having 

been  issue  daily)  3^4  oz. 

3rd.  no  issue  of  meat  at  all  for  three  days 1 oz. 


6 oz. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  ration  issued  for  October : The 

beef  consisted  almost  entirely  of  fore-quarters , neck  and  shank, 
the  large  proportion  of  bone  reducing  the  actual  meat  received 
nearly  one-half,  or  to  seven  ounces  (7  oz.)  Salt  beef  and 
fish,  now  issued  about  twice  a week,  are  not  included  in  Col. 
Hoffman’s  published  order,  as  a part  of  the  rations.  Salt  fish, 
with  our  want  of  facilities  for  properly  preparing  them,  make 
a most  unpalatable  dish,  and  from  the  testimony  of  our  com- 
rades, are  only  used  from  dire  necessity,  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  hunger.  Moreover,  salt  fish  and  salt  beef  do  not  contain 
sufficient  oil  or  fat,  to  answer  the  requirements  of  health  dur- 
ing winter  in  this  latitude. 

Though  Col.  Hoffman’s  order  falls  short  of  the  physiolog- 
ical requirements  of  a man  in  health,  by  three  and  a half  ounces, 
yet  we  believe  if  his  order  be  faithfully  executed,  health  can  be 
maintained  for  a long  while,  considering  the  limited  amount  of 
exercise  generally  taken  by  prisoners. 

But,  Colonel,  it  is  our  solemn  conviction  that  if  the  inmates 
of  this  prison  are  compelled  to  subsist  for  the  winter  upon  this 
reduced  ration  of  ten  ounces  less  than  health  demands,  and  six 
ounces  less  than  Col.  Hoffman’s  order  allows,  all  must  suffer 
the  horrors  of  continual  hunger,  and  many  must  die  from  the 
most  loathsome  diseases.  As  physicians,  we  ask  you  for  hu- 
manity’s sake,  to  compel  your  commissary  to  do  his  di^y  faith- 
fully and  honestly,  bv  issuing  the  ration  we  are  entitled  to. 

As  officers  and  prisoners  of  war,  demand  it. 

Relying  upon  your  early  attention  to  this  urgent  and  impor- 
tant subject,  we  are, 
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Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

(Signed)  I.  G.  W.  Stkedman,  M.  D., 

Col.  ist  Regt.  Ala.  Vol. 
(Signed)  L.  E.  Lee  Kit,  M.  D., 

Capt.  53d  Ala.  Cavalry. 
(Signed)  G.  Troup  Maxwell,  M.  D., 

Col.  ist  Florida  Cavalry. 

Acting  Surgeons,  Prison  Hospital. 

To  Colonel  Palmer,  Commanding  Post. 

This  is  a true  copy  of  the  original. 

St.  Louis,  May  31,  1S91. 

I.  G.  W.  Steed  man,  M.  D., 

Col.  ist  Regt.  Ala.  Vols. 

As  Mr.  Greeley  has  kindly  offered  the  use  of  the  columns  of 
the  “Tribune”  to  prisoners  of  war  for  the  publication  of  state- 
ments of  grievances,  we  hope  that  he  will  publish  the  above 
letter. 

MILITARY  PRISON  HISTORY,  AND  INCIDENTS — MEMORANDA  SUP- 
PLIED EY  COL.  STEEDMAN. 

“After  the  surrender  at  Port  Hudson,  all  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  garrison,  about  160  in  number,  were  sent  by 
steamboat  to  New  Orleans  as  prisoners  of  war.  On  our  way 
down  the  river  we  schemed  to  overpower  our  guards  and  cap- 
ture the  boat,  but  no  proper  opportunity  offered.  We  were 
confined  in  New  Orleans  nearly  two  months,  first  in  the  cus- 
tom house  and  then  in  Mr.  Conner’s  residence,  a wealthy 
banker.  Gen.  Banks  treated  us  with  all  possible  consideration 
compatible  with  the  rules  of  war.  Upon  request  we  could  ob- 
tain paroles  to  attend  social  gatherings  given  by  citizens.  The 
people  of  New  Orleans  overwhelmed  us  with  the  kindest  at- 
tentions. Many  of  us  were  suffering  witn  malaria,  contracted 
during  the  siege.  The  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  city 
visited  our  prison  and  gave  us  gratis  all  needed  medical  atten- 
tion. 

“In  vSeptember,  1863,  we  were  sent  bv  sea  to  Governor’s 
Island,  New  York  harbor,  thence  by  rail  to  Johnson’s  Island, 
in  Lake  Erie.  We  had  left  this  prison  for  exchange  about  one 
year  previously.  We  found  the  situation  materially  changed. 
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Many  more  prisoners  occupied  the  buildings.  Officers  cap- 
tured upon  many  battlefields  were  confined  here.  Public  senti- 
ment throughout  the  North  was  more  embittered  towards  the 
South,  and  prisoners  were  made  to  feel  it  upon  all  possible  oc- 
casions. The  Winters  of  1863  and  1864  were  very  severe 
upon  those  of  us  from  the  extreme  South.  We  were  poorly 
clad  for  such  a rigorous  climate,  and  housed  in  such  flimsy 
buildings.  The  prison  soon  became  very  much  crowded  as. 
disaster  met  cur  armies.  During  1864  and  1865  the  average 
number  ot  officers  confined  here  was  about  3,000,  at  one  time 
reaching  3,200. 

“Soon  after  reaching  Johnson's  Island,  at  the  reqest  of  the 
prisoners,  and  by  consent  of  the  prison  authorities,  ~ol.  Steed- 
man  was  put  in  medical  and  surgical  charge  of  our  prison  hos- 
pital, the  Colonel  being,  as  already  stated,  an  M.  D.,  having 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1859  from  the  University  of  Louis- 
iana at  New  Orleans.  He,  with  his  four  assistants  (one  of 
whom  was  Capt.  U.  E.  Locke  of  Alabama  Cavalry)  also  line 
officers  as  well  as  M.  D.’s.  were  thus  enabled  to  perform  valua- 
ble service  to  fellow  prisoners. 

“The  great  subject  of  thought  and  private  talk  among  pris- 
oners, was  how  to  escape  prison  and  get  to  ‘Dixie,’  to  rejoin) 
our  commands  in  the  field.  We  were  secretly  organized  into 
companies  and  regiments  and  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunities  offered.  All  manner  of  schemes  were  dis- 
cussed, many  of  them  foolhardy  and  impracticable.  The  only 
feasible  one  was  planned  by  Lieut.  Beale  cf  Virginia  which 
involved  an  expedition  from  Canada  to  capture  passenger  boats 
on  the  lake,  seize  the  United  States  gunboat  Michigan,  pris- 
oners to  overpower  the  prison  guards  and  take  their  arms. 
Escorted  by  the  Michigan  we  were  to  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  make  a desperate  dash  for  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  plan  was  partially  executed,  but  not  to  completion. 
Lieut.  Beale  was  afterwards  courtmartialed  and  hung. 

“The  winter  of  1864  and  1865  was  especially  severe  and 
hard  upon  the  Johnson’s  Island  prisoners.  It  was  extremely 
cold,  the  thermometer  reaching  20  degrees  below  zer^. 

“The  furor  raised  in  the  North  by  the  alleged  cruel  treat- 
ment cf  Libby  and  Andersonville  Federal  prisoners  led  the 
Washington  government  to  retaliate  in  a manner  on  Johnson’s 
Island  prisoners  who  were  all  officers.  Our  rations  were  re- 
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duced  to  a minimum  compatible  with  life.  Disease  became 
broadcast  among  us,  especially  chronic  bowel  diseases,  scurvy 
and  erysipelas.  Scores  of  cases  of  scurvy  occurred  through- 
out the  prison,  tine  result  of  insufficient  quantity  and  quality 
of  food.  When  the  attention  of  the  Federal  surgeons  was 
called  to  this  deplorable  condition  of  the  prisoners,  extra  ra- 
tions were  given  us,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  fresh  vegetables 
of  the  season.  In  a few  weeks  all  scurvy  disappeared.  This 
is  a proof  positive  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  food. 

“The  above  facts  are  contained  in  an  official  protest  made 
by  our  hospital  surgeons  at  the  time.  All  exchanges  of  pris- 
oners had  ceased  since  1863,  except  the  desperately  sick,  who 
were  sent  home  to  die.  The  policy  had  been  openly  adopted 
to  imprison  and  feed  us,  rather  than  exchange  and  fight  us 
again.  This  barbarous  policy  resulted  in  the  inhuman  impris- 
onment of  tens  of  thousands  of  Confederates  and  Federals. 
Our  efficient  and  most  gentlemanly  commissary,  Capt.  Brad 
Suliins,  died  in  the  prison  hospital  during  this  winter.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Confederate  cemetery  on  Johnson’s  Island  with 
our  other  dead.  Smallpox  also  broke  out  in  the  prison,  re- 
quiring the  building  of  a pest-house  in  one  corner  of  the  yard, 
and  our  Confederate  surgeons  also  had  charge  of  these  cases. 
By  judicious  isolation  and  vaccination,  the  disease  was  kept  in 
control,  the  nurses  being  officers  who  had  previously  had  small- 
pox. 

CAPT.  J.  R.  MACBETH  CONTRIBUTES  TWENTY-TWO  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  FELLOW-PRISONERS. 

Col.  Steedman  pays  the  following  tribute  to  his  deceased  col- 
lege-mate and  prison  comrade,  Capt.  J.  R.  Macbeth  of  the  1st 
South  Carolina  Artillery.  While  an  inmate  of  the  prison  he 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  was  nursed  to  health  in  the  prison 
hospital.  He  was  so  grateful  for  this  service,  that  he  became 
a nurse  in  the  hospital  for  many  months.  Later  he  was  made 
hospital  steward.  Capt.  Macbeth  was  lucky  in  having  a 
wealthy  father,  then  mayor  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  Jiis  own 
right  the  Captain  had  large  funds  in  New  York  and  Liverpool 
as  a stockholder  in  a blockade  running  company.  He  donated 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  his  fellow-pris- 
oners, besides  lending  money  to  many  others.  He  received  a 
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special  exchange  through  Gen.  Sherman,  rejoined  his  com- 
mand and  lost  an  arm  at  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  the  last  battle  of 
the  war. 

“In  the  spring*  of  1865  the  Port  Pludson  prisoners  were  or- 
dered to  City  Point,  near  Richmond,  for  exchange.  Joyfully 
we  boarded  box  cars  for  Baltimore,  thence  by  steamship  to  City 
Point.  On  the  Chesapeake  bay  the  ship  was  enveloped  in  fog 
and  lay  at  anchor  many  hours.  Smallpox  broke  out  in  the 
hold  among  500  or  more  sick  and  wounded  prisoners ; also 
gangrene  attacked  the  wounds  of  the  poor  cripples.  Col. 
Steedman  was  again  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  this  “pest 
hole/’  doing  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  regards 
this  as  the  most  crucial  test  of  his  physical  and  moral  courage 
during  the  war. 

“To  our  dismay  we  were  landed  at  Point  Lookout  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  a great  Federal  hospital  and  prison.  Here  we 
learned  that  the  military  operations  around  Petersburg  had 
stopped  this  proposed  exchange.  We  were  at  Point  Lookout 
when  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  Wilkes.  Booth,  the 
assassin,  retreated  down  the  Potomac,  and  the  negro  guards 
over  us  conceived  the  idea  that  we  prisoners  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  assassination.  I was  most  reliably  informed  that 
the  white  officers  of  this  negro  command  had  great  difficulty  in 
restraining  them  from  butchering  us.  I felt  the  danger  most 
acutely  at  the  time.  At  night  in  my  hearing  a negro  sentinel 
called  out  to  us,  ‘hush  up  there,  you  d— d rebels,  or  I will  send 
a bullet  ‘searching'  among  your  guts we  were  only  talking  in 
a low  tone  in  our  quarters. 

“From  Point  Lookout  we  were  sent  to  Fort  Delaware  in 
Delaware-bay,  and  kept  in  imprisonment  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  My  brother,  Capt.  S.  D.  Steedman,  and  myself,  were  re- 
leased on  June  28,  1865.  A book  could  be  written  on  this  sub- 
ject of  imprisonment  and  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which  our 
First  Alabama  officers  endured  their  hard  fate.  We  were  cut 
off  from'  all  hope  of  deserved  promotion  in  rank,  which  hope  is 
dear  to  all  soldiers. 

“The  only  consolation  our  friends  can  take  in  this  inTprison- 
ment  of  nearly  two  and  a half  years  is  that  many  of  us,  if  ex- 
changed, would  have  died  on  the  battlefield,  where  so  many  of 
our  beloved  comrades  now  lie  in  unknown  graves.” 
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